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What Price Poetry Publication ? 


NE MEETS with much the same 
O obstacles in all paths of life... 

that is, if one follows a given 
path to its height. There are obstruc- 
tions in our paths, some more difficult 
than others, and our success depends 
upon the number of them we surmount 
and leave behind. These things are trag- 
ically true of the path a poet must fol- 
low if he would gain recognition; for 
while the poet follows a winged steed, 
he, himself, must plod wearily on with- 
out the aid of wings. He may fly to the 
heights in his imagination but reality 
has a provoking way of tumbling him 
to the bottom of Parnassus and leaving 
him there gasping and discouraged. The 
real poet will arise from a hundred such 
tumblings and eventually reach the brow 
of the coveted mountain even though he 
go upon torn and bleeding knees; but 
the maker of rhymes, the poet-taster, the 
versifier . . . these will lack the courage 
which is the first fundamental of the 
true poet’s make-up. 

There was a time; indeed, it is still 
with us; when dollars served as con- 
venient flagstones on the slopes of Par- 
nassus and while it is true that many 
writers of verse found themselves far up 
on the mountain, thanks to the power 
of a certain eagle, yet few of them have 
ever come within shouting distance of 
the utmost top. And so, what price poet- 
ty publication ? 

When a poet pays to have his work 
published one of two things is true: first, 
he has great confidence in his work; or 
second, he wishes to see his name in print 
and entirely loses sight of the worth of 
what is printed under it. To the poets 
who pay for the first reason an excuse is 
possible; but to those who pay for the 
second reason excuses are lacking. The 
first buys a hearing for his work, the 
second buys space for his name. There 
is a difference. 

There are in America today close to 
a hundred publishing houses that re- 
quest a poet to pay part or all of the 
expense of publishing his work. These 


By D. MairLanp BusHBy 
Poet, Editor and Critic 


‘ publishers, in most instances, are not in- 


terested in the merit of the work they 
publish; their interest is in the money 
that the job will bring them. In justice 
it must be said that there are a few pay 
publishers who are interested in the merit 
of the work they publish . . . this is 
especially true of The Bozart Press in 
Atlanta. 

It is surprising to note the number of 
persons who think they can write poetry 
and who are willing to pay to get it into 
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The author of this article is a 
well-known poet and critic. He 
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Southwestern poetry magazine 
“Palo Verde,” and is now editor 
and publisher of the “Tom-Tom,” 
a magazine of verse published 
quarterly. Dr. Bushby is also a 
member of the Poetry Society of 
London, and is on the executive 
committee of the League of West- 
ern Writers. He is an educator 
and contributes frequently to 
magazines of varying natures. His 
recent book, “The Golden Stal- 
lion, An Anthology of Southwest- 
ern Verse,” has attracted attention. 





print and who carry out this trend of 
thought and action to the extent of be- 
lieving that when they have a book of 
verse to their credit they are established 
poets. Many unscrupulous persons have 
been quick to take advantage of these 
beliefs of young poets and as a result 
literary America is flooded with pseudo- 
publishers who count the yearly crop of 
would-be poets much the same as a 
farmer counts his hogs . . . estimating 
how much money he can get out of each. 
These publishers are not qualified to 
judge the merit of poetry and it is little 
wonder that they publish all kinds of 
rot and seek to dignify it by applying 
the name poetry . . . their’s is a money 


game pure and simple. They are the pub- 
lishers who write such enchanting letters 
to young poets and tell them that all 
which stands between the initiate and 
fame is a paltry amount of money; they 
are the publishers who praise anything 
from a mother-goose jingle to an Italian 
sonnet (and very often they do not know 
the difference!) ; they are the publishers 
who say that for $500 (or more) they 
will publish your book and guarantee to 
bring it to the attention of all the promi- 
nent critics (and these critics, upon re- 
ceipt of books from these publishers, sel- 
dom take the trouble to unwrap them 
because they know the reputation of the 
publishers) ; they are the publishers who 
tell you when your book does not sell 
that a first book by an unknown poet 
rarely sells well, but if you will pay them 
to print a second book it will be a dif- 
ferent story. (and many poor dreamers 
fall for this line even up to a fourth and 
fifth book!) . .. and these, you young 
poets, are the publishers to let alone. 
Beware, especially, of the publishers of 
pay-as-you-enter anthologies, for these 
publishers will invariably take some 
poem of yours in order to get your 
money. If you do not believe this and 
are willing to pay for the experience, 
send a batch of your poorest work and 
the required check to some pay-antholo- 
gist. It may prove expensive but you 
will be surprised by the editors’ report 
on the quality of your work, and too, 
your name will actually get into print 
beside the other suckers who have not 
yet learned their lessons. And, further- 
more, the anthology containing your 
work will go out to a carefully selected 
set of reviewers who always praise the 
work of certain poets . . . poets, mind 
you, who have a bit of sectional recogni- 
tion and who have, because of that very 
fact, been invited by the crafty antholo- 
gist to contribute to this anthology with- 
out any expense (or, the anthologist may 
even pay them to contribute it!) ; and 
you, who have paid to get in such an 
anthology never even have your name 
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mentioned in an advertising prospectus 
of the anthology! Again, beware of the 
pay-as-you-enter anthology. 

And now you ask, “How the deuce 
am I to get recognition for my work if 
all you say is true?”’ And the answer is 
that you must start at the bottom of the 
poetry publishing game; presuming, first 
off, that you have been earnest enough 
to master the technique of poetry writ- 
ing, which is, of course, the first essential 
if a person would be a poet. Supposing, 
then, that you have a fair knowledge of 
poetry construction, let us look to the 
publishing side of poetry . . . that is, 
publishing for which you do not pay. 

First, start out with the local paper. 
Send it your practice verses for a year 
or so. Next, try a larger and more im- 
portant paper for awhile and gradually 
get your work into several large papers 
until you make some of the big ones like 
the Chicago Tribune, Boston Transcript, 
or New York World. This will all take 
time, but don’t be discouraged. Three, 
four, even five years can be excellently 
spent on newspaper publication of your 
poetry. After you have been in the game 
for a little while, say three or four years, 
try sending some of your best work to 


the all-poetry magazines; beginning with 
the smaller ones and gradually working 
up to such as Troubadour, Bozart and 
Contemporary Verse. and Poetry. When 
you have finished this step you are ready 
to take a fling at America’s “big” maga- 
zines: Harpers’, The Bookman, etc. It 
sounds easy, doesn’t it, but lest you be- 
come too enthusiastic, consider that the 
average time involved in the above pro- 
gram is ten years and that far more poets 
fail than those who succeed in crashing 
the various editorial gates mentioned. If 
you are one of those who make the grade 
outlined above, do not stop when you 
have made the “big boys” a time or two; 
continue to make them and if you do 
there will come a day when a real pub- 
lisher will write you about your work 
and will offer to pay you for it either 
outright or in royalties on sales. When 
that happy day comes you may call your- 
self an “arrived poet.’ Remember the 
time necessary for this arriving varies 
from ten years to longer than life. 
There is another way open to you. 
You can buy recognition if your work 
is really good. If you are willing to pay 
for arriving you should be willing to 
pay an unquestionably qualified critic for 
a thorough and frank criticism of your 
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work before you send it and your check 
to a publisher. Do this. Get a criticism 
of your work from a real critic and if 
his comments are favorable ask him if 
he considers the quality of your work 
high enough to warrant paying a pub- 
‘lisher to print it. Should his answer to 
this be no, do not be foolish and think 
you know more about poetry than he 
does and fire your work off to a pub- 
lisher; rather, profit by the mistakes in 
your work which the critic has found, 
revise your work, eliminate those mis- 
takes and send your ’script to the critic 
a second time. When a critic writes that 
your work is worthy of publication ask 
him to recommend some reliable pub- 
lishers. Write to these publishers for 
their terms of publication; find out the 
class of printing and binding they do; 
ascertain what they actually do to boost 
the sales of a book. When you are in- 
formed on these things select a publisher 
whom you think makes the best offer 
and let him have your work, and your 
check. 

Whatever way you decide to Climb 
Parnassus you will soon discover that 
one must reckon the price of publication 
. . . true, the price may be in money or 
in time . . . but always there is a price! 


Science Reveals New Sources of Power 


From THE Turirt Macazine, JUNE, 1930 


scientists are agreed, the world’s 

supply of coal will be completely ex- 
hausted. This source of energy is being 
used up legitimately with startling rapid- 
ity; additional huge quantities of “black 
diamonds” are being consumed waste- 
fully. Expanding nations constantly make 
increased use of power in various forms, 
and it is obvious that a substitute for 
coal must be found. 

Mankind is not accustomed to looking 
ahead: and preparing against emergen- 
cies a thousand years away. But present- 
day scientists are more curious-minded 
than their predecessors; they have better 
tools and methods to work with; their 
imaginations are more keenly developed, 
enabling them to gaze into the future 
with greater intelligence. Already, in 
many fields, the work of seeking new 
sources of energy is being pushed forward. 

England, whose life-blood is coal, is 
keenly interested in the problem of its 
exhaustion. By parliamentary edict, men 
of science are intensively studying all 
forms of natural phenomena which 
might conceivably be adapted to the 
driving of machinery. The movements 
of the tides, of rivers and waterfalls, the 
strength of winds, the volcanic heat 
within the earth, energy itself as con- 


I N ANOTHER thousand years or so 


tained in the atom, in wood, and in liv- 
ing cells, the warmth of the sun, the 
movement of the earth on its axis and 
through terrestrial space—all are being 
scrutinized with a view toward adapting 
them to practical and commercial uses. 

The terrific heat that glows within 
the earth’s shell will perhaps be the first 
of these phenomena to be reached direct- 
ly, for the very process of mining coal 
leads toward it. Each year the mine 
shafts sink deeper and deeper as engi- 
neers seek new, unworked seams. How 
deep will they go? The limits that 
seemed hopeless a half-century ago are 
commonplace today, such are the im- 
provements that have been made in 
machinery, ventilating systems, and ele- 
vating apparatus. Already, in the deeper 
shafts, a higher temperature is felt as 
one descends. Some day the coal miner 
will come, not upon coal, but upon a 
tremendous glowing natural furnace, 
sufficient in itself to fill the power and 
energy requirements of an entire nation. 

Already science has proposed that we 
dig for that heat instead of coal. Spend 
a hundred million dollars, drive a shaft 
twelve or fifteen miles deep, and strike 
a source of crude raw power that will 
supply the world! The picture is mag- 
nificent, but the obstacles that must be 





overcome look insuperable at present. 
To effect such a project, men would re- 
quire cooled clothing that would resist 
tremendous heat. The shaft would have 
to be pushed steadily downward in the 
face of gushing water and searing flame. 
Stronger metals, capable of resisting tre- 
mendous pressure, would be required for 
the shafts. Fantastic? Perhaps. But 
surely no more fantastic than subways 
ago. With very little effort, one can 
imagine underground powerhouses, sunk 
in the earth’s depths, to which workmen 
commute ten or fifteen miles downward 
from their homes on the surface! 

Another source of energy steadfastly 
sought for is hidden in the movements of 
the tides. How simple it seems to let the 
tide rise, catch it in a reservoir, and then 
release it to turn a wheel and generate 
electricity. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
cess is simple, but the present-day cost 
prohibitive in comparison with coal 
mining. 

In spots like the Severn Estuary, Eag- 
land, where the tide rises 28 feet, and 
the Bay of Fundy, where the rise is 60 
feet, power plants would cost between 
$100,000,000 and $200,000,000 each. 
Even if the horsepower so obtained could 
be carried to productive areas, the ex- 

(Continued on Page 253) 
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I Mr. Cyril Clemens, whose name appears frequently in 
these pages, cousin to the illustrious Samuel Clemens 
(Mark Twain), is president of the Mark Twain Society. 
Readers will remember Mr. Clemens’ connection with 
the special Mark Twain issue of the Overland Monthly 
some months ago. These letters from abroad will be 


A WALK IN PARIS 


AST EVENING I walked 
L to the home of Paul 

Bourget, the great au- 
thor. He lives in a charming 
spot of Paris, as even the 
name will indicate, Bourbet- 
Jouey. Supper over, I started 
out. Two or three minutes 
took me to the Seine. There was little 
stirring on the famous river at this hour. 
I thought of all the famous events with 
which the Seine had been associated. 
Thiak of it! Paris was established in 56 
B. C., on the little island in the Seine 
where today stands the mighty church 
of Notre Dame. How many millions 
upon millions of people have looked 
upon the flood of this historic stream! 
There are banks and quays all along. 
The Seine has become thoroughly domes- 
ticated in the course of time, although 
it will occasionally assert its independ- 
ence as witness the great flood of 1910! 
How different the Seine from our great 
rivers in the United States, the Missis- 
sippi, the Colorado, the Hudson! These 
have known civilization for but a few 
years only! 

My way took me across a park which 
opened on a large building with splendid 
grounds. There were large gates before 
which paced a soldier with steel helmet, 
and carrying a gun. Next I came to a 
little park where the grass was greener 
than I have ever seen it before in my 
life. The trees matched the lawn, and 
the trees and the grass made a splendid 
setting for two or three statues which 
recalled the deeds of great men to all 
and sundry. Nothing is more inspiring 
than to be reminded of the accomplish- 
ments of our great men. It is most un- 
fortunate that America has so few sta- 
tues to her outstanding men, especially 
her poets and literary men. 

A narrow street led away from the 
park to the rue Bourbet-Jouey. It is a 
rather narrow way with more high walls 
than is usual even in French streets. 
Over some of the walls there stuck green 
branches and soft crests of bushes with 
here and there a stray flower. There 
was an atmosphere of the country about 
this which made me feel that I was in 
some provincial town. 

Bourget lives at number twenty, and 
the outside of the ‘house is no different 
than hundreds of other French houses 
The French have the outside of their 
houses of one pattern; it is the inside 
where their individual taste comes into 








Letters From Abroad 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 


carried on in our next issue. 


play. The concierge informed me that 
Bourget was out, so I left my card and 
came away. 

On my way back to my hotel I tra- 
versed some exceedingly quaint streets. 
Although it was close to nine o’clock, 
many, in fact the majority of the people 
were still at supper. ‘From every house 
that I passed proceeded the clatter of 
dishes and the rattle of knives and forks. 
Many of the doors were open and the 
passerby saw the French family clustered 
around a table, the most noticeable fea- 
tures of which were the various wine 
bottles and the long loaves of bread. At 
frequent intervals there were small res- 
taurants where the diners looked so con- 
tent, and everyone seemed to be eating 
his supper with such vim and gusto. 


What a host of small wine shops one 
sees on every hand. They are simple af- 
fairs—a counter at the back or on one 
side, and small tables and chairs in the 
center of the room. The attendant would 
usually be some stoutish woman dressed 
in black. On the sidewalks in front of 
many of these wine shops would be little 
tables and wicker chairs where customers 
could sit while being served. 


At several corners were brightly light- 
ed patisseries, or pastry shops, where no 
end of intriguing tarts, cakes, and long 
slim loaves of bread were on display. 
The most noticeable ornaments of these 
little shops are the brightly gilded clocks. 
In America, clocks are seldom seen in 
a store. 

On one of these old-fashioned streets 
I noticed an automobile of the latest 
model. The contrast between the old 
and the new should have struck me, but 
instead I thought only of the advertise- 
ments of new cars which one sees in 
magazines. When the little girl saw the 
monkeys in their native jungle, she ex- 
claimed, “How natural they look; just 
like animals in the zoo!” So when we 
come upon some incongruous thing, we 
exclaim, “It looks just as real as an 
advertisement.” 

What has greatly impressed me in 
France are the fine dogs and cats. They 
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seem to possess such individ- 
uality and they walk along 
the streets with such smart- 
ness and intelligence. I have 
not seen a stupid or a woe- 
begone dog the whole time I 
have been in Paris. Many of 
them wear little coats and 
jackets and every day I ex- 
pect to come across one who 
is wearing a monocle. 


II. 


THE JOAN OF ARC FESTIVAL 
AT COMPIEGNE 


 Bg-enge is some 40 miles from 
Paris. We left the city about nine 
o'clock and took a long drive through 
the pleasant French countryside, stop- 
ping for lunch within the shadow of a 
glorious old chateau which had been re- 
stored by Napoleon Third. The little 
inn was exceedingly quaint; we were 
shown the groined arches in the base- 
ment which had been put up many cen- 
turies ago. The dining room of the inn 
had the rafters showing in the ceiling. 
Around the corner was another restau- 
rant which consisted of a large hall with 
a vaulted roof where hung many arms 
and ancient banners. There were many 
handsome paintings on the walls, and a 
huge fireplace. 

A half hour’s further driving took us 
to the spot where the festival was to be 
held. It was a large square field, sur- 
rounded on all sides by seats covered 
with canvas tops. Soon we noticed a man 
dressed in medieval attire go prancing 
by. He wore a flowing black cap, and a 
brightly colored shirt of yellow. Then 
came out the army with every color of 
the rainbow represented. Squads of hal- 
berdiers in their doublet and hose, and 
their felt hats with gaily colored feath- 
ers. Following these were troops of 
archers with their cross bows. In short 
it needed little effort of the imagination 
to see before you a medieval army mov- 
ing into battle. 

Gorgeously decorated war horses bore 
knights in complete armor. Many of the 
knights had their visors up and their 
helmets surmounted by splendid crests. 
One was of an eagle. The knights were 
followed by a troop of pike men carry- 
ing extremely mean looking pikes. And 
what an array of helmets there were, 
all classes and shapes being represented ! 
The styles and cuts were as numerous 
as those of a women’s bonnet. Shortly 
after this came the cannon. Some were 
long and slim, while others were rotund 
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and resembled the cannon of our Revo- 

lutionary period. Some were carried on 

simple frames, which resembled much 

the modern gun carriage. Others were 

carried in large old fashioned wagons on 

the side of one of which was painted, 
“LE GROS COULARD” 


Last of all came Joan of Arc dressed 
cap-a-pie in shining white armor and 
riding a splendid charger covered with 
gorgeously bright trappings. She was 
typically French in appearance with jet 
black hair and white skin. The girl rode 
with considerable spirit as one might 
expect Joan to ride. The air was thick 
with brightly colored banners which 
seemed to possess every color of the rain- 
bow ; heads of lions and tigers and hun- 
dreds of other coats of arms, none the 
less interesting for being hard to de- 
cipher. One banner even had the inter- 
esting device of three foaming mugs of 
beer. 

But while we were busy observing the 
banners, we had not noticed that a castle 
had sprung up in the center of the field 
as if by magic. Two wagons had gone 
out, and before you could see what had 
happened there stood a castle instead of 
the wagons. In another minute the low- 
er battlement was filled with knights 
and men at arms, while the upper one 
was crowded with maidens and damsels 
fair. 

A terrific cannonading suddenly be- 
gins, the air is filled with smoke from a 
score or more of cannon, and all the 
church bells in the vicinity begin to 
clang furiously. Countless arrows also 
fly through the sky ; they seem to be some- 
what dazed by the raucous cannonad- 
ing; they have been accustomed to hav- 
ing things their own way for so long 
that the arrows cannot understand how 
the new fangled cannon can oust them 
from their old prerogatives. 

The cannons suddenly cease, the ar- 
rows stop and the attack is launched. 
They charge in like manner to that de- 
scribed in the old chronicles of Frois- 
sart. How furiously the men run across 
the field, as though their lives depended 
upon speed and action! Then the can- 
nonading begins again and their oper- 
ators seem not to distinguish between 
their friends and their enemies, for they 
continue firing at the defenders even 
after the attackers are mingled with 
them in a hand to hand encounter. The 
attack is successful and the castle falls. 
One sees the poor maidens on the castle 
walls wringing their hands. 

Then the tilting begins. Two fully 
armed knights charge each other, and 
break lances. They run at each other 
with such irresistible speed that you 
think at least one of the men must be 
knocked from his horse; but after the 
clash you discover that only a spear has 


been broken, and the horses gallop back 
as quickly as they came down. Then 
two knights in full shining armor, with 
resplendent plumes and horses gloriously 
panoplied take their places and at a sig- 
nal charge at each other closely followed 
by their squires who ride smaller horses 
and are dressed in dark velvet. 

All is over now, and the participants 
pass out. As they go past the grandstand 
in their quaint costumes and playing on 
their melodious musical instruments and 
blowing their fascinating long horns, we 
are transported back to the Middle Ages, 
and feel some of the romance and glory 
of that period! 





THE FIELDS OF ARVIN 
By Bessie Pryor PALMER 
H” you seen the Fields of Arvin 
In the Spring? 
Gazed upon the glories spilling 
From the Hand that bent the rainbow 
Far adown the mighty mountains, 
Out across the Plains of Arvin? 
Or beheld the grasses chasing 
One another in wild racing 
Upward from the Plains of Arvin 
In the Spring? 


Have you heard the silver trumpets 
Of the rain 

Blow across the drowsy valley? 

Have you seen the silver trumpets 

Flashing out across the valley, 

All the Plains of Arvin waking 

To the mystic silver fluting 

From a lovely dream of beauty 

To a beauty far more lovely 
Than the dream? 


Have you felt the stir of waking 
Underground? 

Of the Fields of Arvin waking 

To the magic silver fluting, 

To the clear, sweet call of Color, 

To the massing blossoms breaking 

In a purple sea of lupins, 

In a golden wealth of poppies 
Overground? 


Who finds the Fields of Arvin 
In the Spring 

At halfway to the desert 

And halfway to the town 

(Or is it east of Camelot 

And west of Babylon 

Or all the way to Pateran 

At edge of Paradise?) 

Shall dream again if dreaming 

Be lost or only seeming 
Dusty brown, 


With never a regretting 

Nor ever a forgetting— 

When the singing silver trumpets, 
When the flashing silver trumpets 
Sound across the Plains of Arvin, 
Calling all the Fields of Arvin 
To a waking dream of beauty 

In the Spring! 
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ITI. 
A GLIMPSE OF A SWISS TOWN 


em THERE in a square in Lucerne, 
tall stucco houses of six and seven 
stories, beautiful paintings on the walls, 
gilded devices of a raven and a stork, 
window boxes full of flowers, ducks and 
ravens in center of street. In one high 
window stands a square glass bowl filled 
with water in which several gold fishes 
are swimming. In almost every window 
there are boxes of pink and red geran- 


- iums. Other windows have beautiful cast- 


iron railings around them. The roofs 
are sloping, and as a rule go up to a 
peak surmounted by a charming weath- 
ervane. All life is lived in this little 
Swiss square. 

The chief building facing the square 
is the museum, a massive edifice of white 
stone, with a beautiful tower. In the 
tower there is a large clock with gold 
hands and figures against a dark back- 
ground. Both building and tower are 
typical of Swiss architecture. 

The museum contains numerous an- 
tiques connected with the history of Lu- 
cerne. There are many stone hatchets 
from the stone age, and numerous ‘iron 
implements illustrating the iron age. 
One of the most interesting things is a 
picture of Lucerne in 1673, in which 
the principal buildings and several of the 
bridges are plainly discernible. Most of 
these buildings are still standing today, 
and the chief bridge, a covered one with 
fifty odd paintings all the way across, 
illustrating the history of Lucerne, is 
still in constant use. A beautiful suit of 
shining armor which was worn by the 
bailiff of Lucerne at the battle of Dor- 
mach in 1499, is just one of the many 
fascinating objects in the museum. There 
is a bundle of long spears captured from 
the Austrians by the Swiss while fight- 
ing for their independence. The “Morn- 
ing Stars” is of much interest. It is a 
vicious weapon with a cruel spike at the 
end, and half a dozen spikes scattered 
along the sides. When a soldier began 
laying about with one of these instru- 
ments, he usually lessened his enemies 
by six or seven. 

Back to the square again. The charm- 
ingly executed fountain in the center of 
the open space claims our attention. It 
is broad at the base with six or eight 
spouts of running water. The top is sur- 
mounted by a small statute of a man, 
done in colors, of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Across the way is a barber shop, 
which shops seem to be more numerous 
in Switzerland than in America. The 


sign reads: 
““HERREN COIFFEUR DAMEN 
SALON SALON” 


(Continued on Page 242) 
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A Romance of Happy Valley 


maple - shaded homes of Happy 

Valley. Sleek ‘horses, box - shaped 
cattle, vast swine dream, surfeited, be- 
fore corpulent, red-faced barns. In farm- 
yards turkeys gobble; geese honk from 
puddles; lines of white ducks pace pro- 
cessional. 

The God of Hard Work is god of the 
men of Happy Valley. There are no 
other gods before him. The day, 
with glad gifts laden the night, 
deep, hushed, star-glimmering— 
the men of Happy Valley know 
them not. The thrush may sing, 
heart-breaking; the winds may 
tramp; the clouds pile high at 
sunset—these sons of toil heed 
them not. For like the beetle, 
face toward the earth, they, too, 
roll endlessly a trove of toil- 
won treasure. 

From under the apple trees 
in the Hobson dooryard drones 
a ceaseless rasping sound. Here 
astride a pedaled grindstone, 
sits Horatio Hobson. As the 
farmer bends tireless above his 
work, laboring knees jog often 
on cramped elbows. Already 
sharpened, long saw-toothed 
sickle-bars lean against the tree behind 
him. Hobson is a forehanded man, and 
haying time will find him ready. 

On this June Sunday morning, Hob- 
son’s carefully tended lands bask tran- 
quil in rich sunshine, undisturbed. Corn- 
rows—tufts, now, of tender green—cast 
tremulous skirmish - lines toward fron- 
tiers held by untamed thickets. Over 
lush meadows bobolinks tinkle. In fields 
young grain bows to wandering breezes. 
Around the great farmyard, work-horses, 
turned loose in paddock, stretch mighty, 
toil-staled muscles. Wheeled implements, 
many-shoveled, rest under the apple trees. 
Blackberry vines lift hooked shoots over 
the dooryard fences. From within the 
screened kitchen drifts a sound of light, 
hurrying footsteps, a drowsy prattle of 
voices. 

“Scald the milk-pans extry good to- 
day, Lucy. It’s goin’ to be hot.” 

“Yes, mother.” Silence. Then: “Spar- 
row-grass and pie-plant pie for dinner 
again!” 

“Your father always likes his sparrer- 
grass.” 

“And Brad likes my pie-plant pie.” 

Why should quick footsteps come to 
a momentary halt at the door? 

“Brad, deary,” Mrs. Hobson gently 
warns, “is only our hired hand.” 

The door opens. The farmer’s wife, 


F: LANDS sweep richly around the 








By Peter VAN VALKENBURGH 


limp gingham skirt flapping about her 


feet, a white plate in her hand, hurried 
toward the stone dairy-house. The rowen 
of her hair, wound tightly in a frugal 
knob, perches nut-like on her crown. A 
worried frown creases her brow; the 
frown deepens as her gaze rests briefly 
on the barrel-stave hammock under the 
maple tree—on the occupant thereof. 
“Her pa’ll never hear to it—never!” 


DISCIPLE 
By HELEN MARING 


HE new paved highway left the old dyke road 
Deserted—overgrown with tufts of grass. 
He likes to walk along the edge and pass 
The quiet of an hour. It was his code 
To follow byways. Deep thoughts could surpass 
All other thoughts beside a green morass— 
Or watching some bird fishing in his mode. 


The virgin forests held a lure, a spell 
For him; as did the sea beyond the bar. 
He followed peace, as seamen hold a star 
To guide them back to shore. He could dispel 
Life’s discord, in his quiet holy way. 

It was no wonder men could feel him pray. 


she confides to the wide blue sky. 

Again the door swings open and a 
young girl loiters forth carrying a brass- 
hooped, wooden bucket. She strolls down 
the flagged path toward the open well, 
pausing often to sniff the lilac bloom. 
Young curls, blown free, trace lilac 
shadows over her soft neck. She sets her 
bucket under the clean well-spout, casts 
free the spinning windlass, and leaning 
her soft arms on the cool curb, gazes 
dreamily into the sun-shattered mirror 
deep below. 

Beyond her, at the border of the barn- 
yard, rises a lofty windmill on three 
spindly legs of steel. “Tallest in the 
country, by gravy!’’—as is Horatio Hob- 
son’s boast. Huge tanks ranged about it 
water Hobson’s uncounted cattle. But 
the stone-curbed dooryard well ‘“‘witched 
for,” long ago, with a hazel wand, taps 
some ‘hidden spring of ice-cold water; 
and no pipe of iron may taint this 
matchless draught. 

Under the maple trees, a little way 
off, swings the hammock fashioned of 
barrel-staves; within it sleeps a long- 
limbed boy. Bees, streaming over him in 
straight flight to white hives just beyond, 
disturb him not. Gently, like a fisher- 
man’s boat in harbor, his hat rides on 
his chest. Above his burnt cheeks, the 
brow is smooth and fair, the tumbled 
locks wavy and vigorous, the lashes long 
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and curled. The girl passing near him 
pauses, sighing. The lilac trails its frag- 
rance around them. The dappled sun- 
light laughs beneath the maple trees, as 
cunning Nature weaves her spell about 
her darling young. 

Lucy’s fair head, like a rose in the 
rain, droops low. 

“T do love you, Brad,” she whispers. 
“T’ve loved you a long while—”’ 

The sleeper stirs. Catching 
up her water-bucket, Lucy flees 
up the flagged path toward the 
door. The water in the bucket 
dimples merrily. The yawning 
house - dog greets her with a 
grin. The tired boy sleeps on. 

The sickle-blade that Horatio 
Hobson edges is no keener than 
his eye—no colder. The panto- 
mime so gently played before 
him does not puzzle him. He 
knows! 

“Aha!” he mutters, sullenly 
pedaling his grindstone. ““The 
next thing is something else, by 
gravy!” A lump rises in Hob- 
son’s sunburned throat. “After 
all I’ve did for that girl! And 
her never would look at a boy 
with land coming with him! 
Dern such a daughter!”’ He sweeps off 
his tattered hat, casts it on the ground 
and swabs his brow with his sleeve. 
“Higginbottom,” he says. “Higginbot- 
tom is to blame for this! Higginbottom 
tricks me every time! Dern such a 
neighbor, by gravy!” 


Horatio steals a revengeful glance 
across the smiling fields toward the dis- 
tant Higginbottom homestead; then his 
fowl-like eyes come broodingly to roost 
on the sleeping youth before him. 

“He'll find out, by gravy! And if she 
goes—she needn’t come back.” 

Now, after the bannered corn, shoul- 
der-high, can bend no more to the axle 
of the cultivator, before the hay is fit, 
there comes—as every farmer knows—a 
lull in the strain of the season, a few 
days’ breathing-spell. God, it would seem, 
is good; and earth is fair. In earlier 
times, and among a less staid people, 
these days must have been given over to 
games and dancing, to songs of thanks- 
giving. The urge of it still lingers, stirs 
even in the granite bosoms of the men 
of Happy Valley. In these charmed days, 
hired men frankly idle. Sober sons rebel 
at allotted tasks. Tractable daughters 
disappear into the woods, to be discov- 
ered, later, flower-crowned, by scandal- 
ized mothers. 

On one of these days, then, along the 
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curving banks of the Pecatonic, under 
vast elms too tough to be split for fire- 
wood, the folk of Happy Valley yearly 
observe a festival. It is known as Trask’s 
Bridge picnic. The fame of it is county- 
wide. 

Come sun-up of the great day, there 
is sound of swift feet scurrying in the 
Hobson kitchen—a young voice, athrill 
with youth, with happiness: 

“I’m glad my pink chambray was fin- 
ished in time—Oh, mother! I Jove you!” 

On all converging roads, long, 
creeping lines of black appear, 
nearer to crumble to dashing 
atoms—automobiles, three-seat- 
er canopy-tops, democrats, tog- 
buggies for two, lumber-wag- 
ons for large families, light 
wagons, an occasional bicycle, 
horse and foot. 

Gallantly, under the cool 
trees at last, women-folks are 
handed to earth. Girls, dared 
to the leap by stout arms wait- 
ing, swing clear from wagon- 
bed to grass. Toil-stiffened 
mothers follow borne bodily by 
giant sons. Weighty hampers 
cumber the footing. Empty ve- 
hicles rattle away toward favor- 
ite parking-grounds. 

“Hey! You Brad!” bawls the 
lusty Higginbottom. 

But Brad has unaccountably 
disappeared; and coincident 
with his vanishing a certain pink 
chambray dress no longer flut- 
ters from the grapevine swing. 

Now the woods, sweet still with the 
cloistered scent of vanished thorn- 
blooms, flower anew—pink with happy 
faces, white with fluffy muslins. Collars 
wilt on bashful red necks. Sunday coats 
are laid aside. 

Already, at long tables, women-folks 
are spreading a mighty feast: Ranks of 
sandwiches, ricks of fried chicken, wind- 
rows of cake and doughnuts, blobs of 
jelly, and all the makes of pie. Cauldrons 
of coffee brewing over slow fires, waft 
odors afar, calling the hungry. 

A pretty day it is. Bumptious youths, 
purple - faced, are lifting prodigious 
weights. Sweet- linked chains of girls 
stand watching. Sure-eyed older men 
pitch quoits. In wide circles matrons 
foregather; children gambol lamb-like 
about them. From a raised platform a 
chorus sounds. There, too, sweltering, 
tight-buttoned, an orator awaits his hour 
of glory. He frowns ponderously above 
near-white neckwear. He, too, is hungry. 

So paces the great day into the west. 
And scattered at last in the golden dusk, 
the farmers home to tardy milkings; to 
hungry, bawling calves; to all the in- 
evitable routine of country life. 

But what of the elusive Brad, and the 





wearer of the pink chambray dress? 

“She’s made her bed—she can lay in 
it, by gravy!” booms Horatio, to the 
weeping Mrs. Hobson, as they jog home- 
ward. 

In the first dark, cutting the whip- 
poor-will’s doleful shrilling, a horseman’s 
“Hello-o!” is heard at the Hobson gate. 
A head appears at an upstairs window. 

“A letter for you, Horatio!” 

“Put it in the mail-box. Guess, by 
gravy, it can wait till mornin’!” 


HANDS OF AN ARTIST 
By HELEN MARING 


LIM HANDS more lovely I have never known, 

As hands to trade in beauty, hands to mould 
These forms of life, and even fire from cold 
Of clay or marble—hands to beggar stone 
Of statued hands from ages that are gone. 
Such slender hands, skilled fingers, subtle strength, 
They feed the soul of color, and the length 
Of living, and the essence of the dawn. 


Slim hands that gesture talent in a breath, 
An heritage from age on age—oh gift, 

Where are the dreams of art that float and sift 
Where are the dreams of art that Yoat and sift 
And fall, but in such hands that hold no death. 
Art is immortal and these perfect hands 
Bind life to art .. 


. and beauty understands. 


Kwei Teng, world-famous Chinese fingerprint artist, 
whose ancestors for generations before him have been 
artists, is the possessor-@fesuch hands. He is a remarkable 
sculptor, as well as a genius with oils. 


Sound of horse’s hoof-beats; a back- 
ward-flung “Good-night!” 

Through the velvet darkness of mid- 
night, down the flagged path, flits a 
sparse little shape, night-gowned. On, to 
the mail-box.. Mother-hands clasp to flat 
bosom the farewell letter of the daugh- 
ter, banished for “marryin’ poor.” 

The dawn will find each staunchly at 
his post. Thereafter will come hay-time 
and harvest, threshing and corn-gather- 
ing. So, at last, bulwarked behind stored 
harvests, tight in warm shelters, winter, 
rolling southward, finds the people of 
Happy Valley. 

But now, once more, tall, tasseled 
corn-hosts brandish heavy, silk-tufted 
clubs of green. Meadows stretch smooth 
and shorn. Red barns bulge rafter-high 
with new hay. Long ricks overflow 
around them, thatched, weighted against 
storms. Shorn, too, are the yellow grain- 
fields. Clustered grain stacks, churn- 
bottomed, cunningly apexed, rise at every 
farmstead. Regal, golden, they await the 
itinerant thresher. 

The farmer, homecoming now from 
the town, bears weightier packages; and 
always, loose in his wagon-bed, a stint 
of soft-coal to feed the coming engine. 
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His women-folk are busy. Huge jars of 
cookies and doughnuts; tiers of pies; 
stone crocks of pork-and-beans, are baked 
and set away. 

Daily the thresher, nearing, draws 
new toilers into its vortex; casts others, 
spent, among huge straw-piles far be- 
hind. Comes a morning when Higgin- 
bottom, Horatio Hobson’s enemy, pitch- 
fork in hand, rattles away toward a dis- 
tant smoke-column. With every evening 
his homeward journey is shortened. 
Comes a dawn when the smoke- 
column rises above his own 
grain-stacks. 

Out at the stack-yard the 
engine hisses; the steam rises 
pound by pound. With oil-can 
and cotton waste the engineer 
grooms his giant pet. Big Mike, 
the fireman, scornfully eyes the 
modest pile of soft-coal. Within 
the kitchen Higginbottom, fev- 
erishly gulping hot coffee, hears 
the rattle of a coming wagon. 
He grasps his hat, his breakfast 
untouched. Outside sounds the 
rattle of other coming wagons. 

The farmyard teems with 
men and horses. Women-folk, 
come to help about the feast, 
seek the shelter of the house. 
The engineer blows a whistle. 
Grain-wagons stand ready. Men 
climb to the allotted stations; 
hired men, those easily startled 


H.M. birds of passage, to perch airily 


on the clean grain-stacks; griz- 
zled land-owners to wallow 
thigh-deep in the dusty straw-pile. 

Slowly the great wheels, turning, 
gather momentum—shrill to a_never- 
wavering treble. The engineer waves a 
hand. From the far top of a grain-stack, 
tossed carelessly by a nonchalant hired 
man, the first sheaf sails earthward, 
splashes full into the waiting jaws of the 
cylinder. The threshing-stint is on. 

Dimly through rising dust-clouds 
move the forms of the workers. Bright 
handkerchiefs, clean shirts, fade and 
gray. From blurred faces white teeth 
gleam. The work grows tense and grim. 
Water-buckets, held high on the pronged 
ends of pitchforks, succor parched toil- 
ers marooned above. Steadily the white 
sun climbs. 

Everywhere through the welter Hig- 
ginbottom hurries, now shortly replying 
to some far-hallooed inquiry; now in 
shrewd strife with the engineer over the 
size of the tallying-measure; or, in an- 
swer to a distressed signal from the 
kitchen, hurrying to fill woodbox or 
water-bucket. 

The sun points noon. A red cloth flut- 
ters from the kitchen door. Promptly on 
grain stacks, keen-eyed hired men come 
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and China is woven into their 
carpets, or that the culture of the re- 
naissance is depicted in the colorful tap- 
estries of the middle ages, but few seem 
to realize that the remark- 
able revival of hand crafts 
in the West, in the past 
five years, has a definite re- 
lation to the progress of 
our present civilization. 

Unique in its pioneering, 
and in the unusual products 
it has created, is the hand 
craft center at Long Beach, 
California, known as the 
“Wayside Colony.” This 
artistic community, similar 
in efforts and ideals to some 
of the guilds of the middle 
ages, is housed in a rambl- 
ing old structure which 
James Savery, architect and 
idealist, has transformed 
into a quaint edifice with 
old world atmosphere, so 
intriguing that the very 
doors seem story-book cov- 
ers which open to a fascin- 
ating fairy tale. 

An old log cabin, with 
hand-hewn doors, houses a 
circulating library, the li- 
brarian, in idle hours sit- 
ting at a rug or tapestry 
frame, weaving. A minia- 
ture Swiss chateau is an 
etching gallery, a disman- 
tled merry-go-round, all 
glassed in and fitted with 


O ONE will contest the statement 
that the civilization of India 








California Hand Craft 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


berry shortcakes for the sybarite, and 
arranging parties for the local and visit- 
ing intelligentsia, and, although less 


than two years old, the “kitchen” has 
become famous as the gathering place of 
the learned, the lovely and the literati. 
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carpet, the work of their own hands, to 
Alfonso, King of Spain, where they were 
received with great honors and given an 
interview with the King. Mr. and Mrs. 
Newman appeared at the two exposi- 
tions, in Seville and Barcelona, in the 
Pilgrim costumes, similar 
to those worn by John and 
Priscilla Alden in early 
colonial days, and their 
handcraft, typical af Cali- 
fornia life and color, was 
awarded many honors. 
Mrs. Newman, who has 
spent a great part of her 
life in teaching the art of 
rug making and tapestry 
weaving, believes that the 
happiness of the race lies in 
learning the right use of the 
hands. Such a belief is 
echoed in many statements 
of the celebrated psycholo- 
gist, William James; it has 
been demonstrated in the 
educational methods of 
Madam Montesori and 
others, and many who have 
begun to work with their 
hands have found it a road 
to health as well as happi- 
ness. An almost incredible 
number of cases could be 
cited where neurotics have 
regained their nerve equili- 
brium through the pleasant 
occupation of weaving col- 
ors into designs, and it is 
the effect of the work on 
the individual, as well as 
the creation of beautiful 





tiny desks and chairs, is a 
kindergarten, whileall along 
a hollyhock lane are pot- 
ter’s shops, photograph gal- 
leries, painters’ studios and 
and a Pilgrim rug shop. 

On one side of the balcony is a large 
grassy court which has been converted 
into an open-air theatre, called “Ye 
Court Yard Theatre, For Kindly Folk 
and Children.” There is a raised terrace 
with a carpet of grass for the stage, 
shrubbery for wings, and a hand-carved, 
antiqued background in the walls of 
the building, making a setting which 
world-travelers declare one of the most 
remarkable they have ever seen. 

On the opposite side of the colony is 
the Brittany Kitchen, a fascimile of a 
little European Inn, where Carl Kohler 
spends his time making color symphonies 
in epicurean salads, sculptoring straw- 





Mr. and Mrs. W’. H. Newman, Ye Pilgrims, with Former 
Governor Campbell of Arizona, Director U. 8. Exhibit, Sevilla, 
Spain. Rug is one presented to His Majesty, Alphonso XIII. 


—Photo by Meyers, Sevilla. 


Believing in the effects of certain color 
schemes, Mr. Kohler always insists on 
meeting his guests before he arranges 
his table decorations, and many a scene 
of fairy-like loveliness gleams in the soft 
glow of the candles which light the place. 
Old spinning wheels, ships’ lanterns, cop- 
per pots and pewter pans, hand-hewn 
tables and laced-leather chairs add to the 
picturesqueness of the setting, while leg- 
ends of London coffee houses are told 
over Parisian and Viennese viands. 

The part of the colony which has 
gained international repute is the hooked 
rug studio of Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. 


Newman, who took a California-made 


and useful objects, in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Newman are 
so vitally interested. 
When the King of Spain 
ccepted their beautiful gift 
“he stated that it was not his 
usual custom to receive presents from 
private individuals but that an excep- 
tion was made because it was an object 
created by the hands of the donors, 
especially for him, and that this gave it 
“enchanted qualities.” 

These “enchanted qualities” are what 
they maintain are in the things .which 
any of us put into the objects which we 
create with our hands, for they exert an 
influence over us which is both ethical 
and aesthetic. That iswhy Mr.and Mrs. 
Newman are spending their lives going 
up and down the Pacific Coast, and all 


(Continued on Page 256) 
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us Hurp was queer. Every one 
G in Santa Rosa who knew him 

remarked about it. Rarely, if 
ever, did his black eyes know a twinkle. 
Usually he felt at odds with the world. 
Yet, paradoxically enough, he liked 
human contacts. In his morose way he 
would edge into groups of his fellow 
workmen and listen to their conversa- 
tion. Although he pretended the reverse, 
he took an interest in the neighborhood 
gossip his wife sometimes repeated to 
him. 

Plodding homeward one spring eve- 
ning, he left in his wake the disagree- 
able odor of the animal hides he had 
been handling all day in the tannery 
where he was employed. His face wore a 
deep scowl, for he was filled with an 
inner storm of grievance. A foul oath 
spat from his mouth when one of his 
unheeding feet sploshed into a puddle 
of water left by the downpour of the 
morning. 

Mrs. Hays, his closest neighbor, was 
contentedly rocking her big form on her 
front porch as he passed. He merely 
grunted an answer to her greeting and 
kept on his way. Yesterday he had over- 
heard her call him a mean man and he 
hated her heartily for it. 

“The big fat slob,” he muttered and 
increased his pace. 

Arriving home—the home that had 
come to his wife from her parents—he 
cursed afresh and his countenance took 
on a more savage aspect, which was 
strange in view of the fact that the gar- 
den there was the loveliest spot in Santa 
Rosa. Liz Hurd was always one to have 
flowers around. Plain to the point of 
ugliness, she had the myterious ability 
to coax plants into exquisite bloom. You 
would see her out early in the morning, 
wearing a big sunbonnet, weeding or 
digging or watering and you could hear 
her shuffling feet on the graveled path 
late at night. 

Tall, spreading locusts threw a friendly 
shade over the quaint old house. Along 
the path that meandered to the rear 
purple iris and yellow marigolds flaunted 
their bright beauty. Vivid spring blos- 
soms dotted the yard at every available 
place. People would ride out in the eve- 
ning just to see Liz Hurd’s garden. 
The charm of it all was enhanced by the 
Coast Range which reared its rugged 
shoulders against the blue sky in the 
distance. 

The home was not community prop- 
erty because it had come to Liz before 
Gus married her. With an almost unholy 
desire he coveted the title to it, but his 


~The Deed 


By Atice Marie Dopce 


direst threats had failed to make Liz 
deed it to him. Never was the matter 
out of the background of his mind. It 
was said of him that if he once got an 
idea into his head you couldn’t get it 
out with a crowbar. 

Today when he had overheard the 
men at the tannery discussing the rapid 
increase in the value of real estate in 
this vicinity his desire engulfed him like 
a rising tide. Strangely, though, he had 
never entertained any plans for selling 
the property. Only possession had been 
his fixed idea thus far. 

Like a storm god he strode into the 
neat, warm kitchen, leaving muddy 
tracks on the brightly scrubbed floor. It 
was said of Liz that you could eat off 
her floors, they were that clean. The 
kitchen was cheerful and homey with its 
fresh white curtains at the two windows, 
the kettle singing merrily on the shining 
stove, the table in the middle of the 
room, laid with a red and white cloth 
and some of Liz’s best pickles and pre- 
serves. But the man’s brows did not lose 
their ugly scowl. 

“Liz!” he bellowed. He always called 
out her name like that upon entering the 
house. The habit had grown upon him 
until it had become as natural as eating 
and sleeping. 

“Aw right,” a muffled voice answered 
from the front room. 

“Why ain’t you got supper on the 
table?” 

Liz Hurd, tall, big-boned and strag- 
gly-haired, same into the kitchen with 
slow, shuffling tread, a tread that had a 
way of remaining in her husband’s ears 
after the last echo of it had died. That 
was why, perhaps, he resented it so, and 
would yell at her to hurry. 

“Myrt’s husband is dead,” she in- 
formed him, her faded blue eyes staring 
rather blankly at him. 

“Damn good thing,” he snorted. 

“I’m getting her room ready.” 

“You’re—” His heavy face grew 
violently red. “Say! I meant it when I 
told her to git out and stay out when 
she married that—that—that—” Rage 
choked him and he could not go on. 

“She’s got a baby four months old, an’ 
she’s yer own flesh an’ blood.” 

“Don’t make a damn bit of difference. 
Ain’t I told you I won’t have none o’ 
Tim Gleason’s brats in my home?” 

“My home.” 

“T ast you now, ain’t I been feedin’ 
you for twenty-eight year? I s’pose I 
ain’t got nothin’ to say?” 

“She’s in San Francisco,” droned Liz. 
“T telegraphed her to come home.” 
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In his amazed indignation he stared 
stared speechlessly at her, then advanc- 
ing, he lifted his heavy fist in a menac- 
ing manner. 

“Tt’s my house,” came from his wife, 
doggedly, her dull eyes returning his 
malevolent gaze with a steadfastness 
that knew no flinching. . 

“Say!” There was sudden apprehen- 
sion in the word and his voice was 
shrill. “I s’pose you’ll be wantin’ to deed 
the place to Myrt’s brat.” 

Liz made no answer, but the peculiar 
expression that flitted over her face up- 
set him far more than words could have 
done. 

“T s’pose if that aunt o’ yourn leaves 
you anythin’ when she dies, you'll be 
wantin’ to give that, too,” he accused 
passionately. 

“You won’t deed this place to nobody 
but me, do you hear?” He thrust his 
distorted face close to hers. 

She merely stared past him. 

“T said you’d deed it to me, do you 
hear?” He was screaming now. 

Her answer was tinged’ with weari- 
ness. “You'll git your share some day.” 

“Twenty-eight year o’ feedin’ you! 
Put on yer hat,” he ordered sharply, 
“an’ we'll go right down to lawyer 
Dood’s house.” 

“You'll git yer share,” she repeated 
without moving. 

“Get yer hat, I say. Ain’t I fed you? 
You gotta see I’m protected.” 

“I’m not goin’ to no lawyer’s house 
tonight.” She walked to the stove and 
opened the oven door. The delicious 
odor of a beefsteak pie floated into the 
room. 

Her refusal called out all the wild- 
ness of his truculent nature. He hurled 
his stocky form into the front bedroom 
and returned with a drawn pistol. 

“You git yer hat or I’ll kill you.” 
His lips were drawn back and his eyes 
were fixed viciously upon her. 

Never had his anger reached such a 
height and never had Liz been more 
calm. 

Regarding him with her blandest look, 
she spoke without emotion: “If you kill 


‘me you'll go to the gallows, an’ then 
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you won't git nothin’. 

“Huh! You ain’t worth hangin’ for.” 
Trembling with fury, he dropped the 
gun and swung his fist into her face 
with a blow that made her sit down 
abruptly and hard upon the floor. “I tell 
you Myrt won’t come here. I won’t feed 
her’n her brat.” 


(Continued on Page 241) 
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Cavalier 


By MarGarRET THORNTON 


cf Yue SENoRA is dead.” But that 
was incredible. Even when the 
young Jose, wide eyed and 
troubled, whispered to us about the tall 
candles and the alien silence at the 
hacienda, we could not believe that she 
was dead. 

Yet there was Jose before us, wrig- 
gling his brown toes in the soft dust of 
the road. He spoke painstakingly, as if 
he would understand by repetition the 
reality of his first acquaintanceship with 
death. 

I remembered afterwards that Jamie 
was there. We had met casually in the 
square, Jamie, the padre and I, as we 
were going for our ‘horses. 

The picture is still clear in my mind, 
much as if the whole affair had hap- 
pened quite recently instead of so many 
years ago. California summer was upon 
us, and the afternoon sunlight lay radi- 
ant upon the earth, so that to look up 
toward the brown hills was almost pain- 
ful and a little blinding. We were very 
gay, for Jamie’s bright laughter had 
struck fire, even in the quiet padre. It is 
saddening, now, to think of Jamie, strid- 
ing carelessly across the square, his fair 
hair shining in the sun. He was beloved 
among us in those days, and his joyous, 
grey-eyed laughter gave him an air of 
gay distinction in our swarthy com- 
munity. 

There was a touch of the Basque in 
him, a strain from some forgotten an- 
cestor. Perhaps that accounted for his 
fair skin, for the warm spontaneity of 
his nature, and for his quick, instinctive 
sense of honor. Even now, after all the 
sordid tragedy of that affair, I think of 
him as a gaily romantic person, impul- 
sive as the flash of a rapier. His was the 
doubtful gift of facility, a diffuse talent 
for many graceful roles, horseman, 
swordsman, lover. Yet, somewhere in his 
nature was the steel of the del Valles, 
that indescribable quality which held the 
individual to the high standards of his 
race. But I had that to learn at a later 
time. In the morning I saw only the 
cavalier, the tall, bright figure, moving 
across the square with the graceful ease 
of trained muscles. I remember his laugh- 
ter, and the low, appealing music of ‘his 
voice. Not until the evennig did I realize 
his strength. 

It was so, on the way to our horses, 
that young Jose found us. 

“Senor,” he addressed me reluctantly, 
digging his toes into the dust, “The 
Senora del Valle is dead.” 

Of course it was impossible. I think 
I smiled in negation. 


Then, suddenly, we were very far 
apart, without knowledge of each other. 
I could see the three of them — Jose, 
brown as the road, with this extraordi- 
nary story in his eyes, the padre, watch- 
ing the worn beads slip thtough his fin- 
gers, his breath puffing sharply, and 
Jamie, standing alone, curiously quiet. 

It was he who spoke, strangely, as if 
nothing existed any longer in the world, 
and I noticed that his grey eyes were 
shadowed, as if with the pain of old 
wounds. 

“My cousin,” 
cousin.” 

We thought then of Sebastian del 
Valle, alone now at the hacienda, with 
the new silence, the white tapers ,and 
the dead Senora. 


he said, “My poor 


ke twenty-eight years the del Valle 
hacienda had stood on the mesa, high 
above the canyon. A long time, that, in 
those first awakening years—time 
enough, indeed, to found an aristocracy 
and a legend. For that which is past is 
dim, and truth and myth mix cunningly, 
until, perhaps, the myth becomes the 
truth. 

All I never knew of Ferdinand del 
Valle came in faint echoes from the past. 
He was a soldier and a Spanish gentle- 
man, and on his sword he bore the crest 
of noble blood. Thus he came proudly 
to California, and claimed his just re- 
ward, this smail kingdom, stretching 
from the blue hills, west, to the blue 
Pacific, a grant from the king of Spain. 
And then he died, this gallant, fabled 
figure, riding bravely through the shad- 
owed mists of legend. 

At his death, his son, Sebastian, had 
returned from Spain, whither he had 
been sent early in his youth for the rear- 
ing proper to a Spanish nobleman. With 
him, Sebastian had brought back two 
others, his wife, the dead Senora, and 
his fair cousin, Jamie. At the time of 
her death but two years had passed since 
their coming. 

I had known Jamie slightly in Ma- 
drid, and with our chance meeting in 
this far distant place, the acquaintance 
ripened until I became a frequent guest 
at the hacienda. As I grew to know these 
three, I came to be a sort of elder 
brother or father confessor to them, and 
I grew to love them as though they were 
of my own blood. I shall always think 
of them so, the grave, soldierly steel of 
Sebastian, oddly combined with his deep, 
scholarly intellect, the gay, careless devo- 
tion of Jamie, and the exquisite beauty 
of the Senora. But most of all I shall 
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remember the untarnished loyalty of 
these two men, each to the other, an 
allegiance which seemed more enduring 
than the young hills. 

Toward evening I rode out to the del 
Valle establishment. Across the canyon 
the foothills were steeped in purple 
shadow. Against this painted distance 
stood, in bright relief, the low, rambling 
adobe of the hacienda, gold and crimson 
in the sunset light. The buildings stood 
on a high mesa, almost on the brink of 
the opposing canyon wall. This was not 
a ride to be taken in the midday heat, 
and as my horse stepped briskly forward 
along the worn trail, the brilliant color 
faded, and deep shadows enveloped the 
place. 

Suddenly a cool wind came down 
from the dim hills and rustled about 
me. After the heat of the day, I was 
chilled. —The moon had not yet risen, 
and with the depressing approach of 
night, my thoughts plunged again into 
the gloomy tragedy which lay so short 
a distance before me. 

Inexplicably, Jamie’s stricken exclam- 
ation recurred again and again, like a 
dull pain, in my mind. Odd, half-re- 
membered bits of the past came back. I 
thought of Sebastian, serene and reassur- 
ing, and the singing voice of Jamie, as 
the two rode out together in the dawn, 
bent on the business of the rancho. It 
was always like that. You thought of 
one and then the other, for they were 
inseparable. Afterwards you remembered 
the dancing skirts of the Senora. 

Brooding silence greeted me as I rode 
into the courtyard, and when I dis- 
mounted, my spurs rattled loudly against 
the tiles. I found myself walking on tip- 
toe, absurdly careful not to break in 
upon the hushed mood of the moment. 

Sebastian del Valle opened the door. 
His dark young strength, straight and 
beautiful as a sword blade, towered over 
me on the threshold. 

“You are welcome, senor,” he said, 
inclining his fine head courteously, “Al- 
though I have no joy to offer you.” 

I felt the distant formality of his tone. 
Immediately I knew that I had become 
a stranger to him. 

A fire glowed on the hearth, and there 
were candles lighted on the long oak 
table, so that a warm, soft light filled 
the place. It was a simple, intimate 
room, low raftered, heavy walled, with 
deep windows facing the west. Above 
the hearth hung the crossed swords of 
Ferdinand del Valle, reflecting in rich 
bronze coloring, the light of the fire. But 
the sound of our voices, and the move- 
ment of our feet along the tiled floor, 
crashed discordantly across the new still- 
ness. 

We sat before the fire and spoke in 
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subdued tones of many familiar things, 
of our horses, and the heat, and the 
merit of the new governor, but lately 
come from Spain. Gravely we sipped the 
red wine which Jose brought to us on 
noiseless feet. 

I could say nothing. Sebastian del 
Valle sat facing me, erect and courtly 
in his chair, while the quiet dignity of 
his voice, and the immobility of his ex- 
pression masked all feeling. 

I remember studying his fine, sensitive 
face, searching for some new expression, 
some spontaneous gesture behind the 
mask. I saw only the regular, delicately 
chiselled features, the high, thoughtful 
forehead, the calm dark gravity of his 
eyes, and the thin, well-governed line of 
his mouth. Yet there was an appealing 
gentleness about the eyes, and even about 
the straight, aristocratic mouth. Across 
the right cheek lay a short, clean scar, 
the sabre mark of courage, won under 
the Spanish flag. It was a face of curious 
contradictions, ruled completely by the 
mind, and yet, as he spoke, I could see 
the warm blood run darkly under the 
clear skin, and the white scar turn crim- 
son with the passion of his thoughts. 

Again I was aware, as I had been in 
the market place, there with Jamie and 
the padre, of the devastating isolation of 
all living things. Here were these two, 
Jamie stricken suddenly, choking all his 
gay laughter with there words, and Se- 
bastian talking endlessly of horses, and 
I was like one blind, striving hopelessly 
to see the pictured meaning of these 
things. 

Suddenly I saw the bright shawl of 
the Senora, flung heedlessly across an 
old carved chest. I must have cried out, 
for the colors flamed in the soft light 
and filled the room with the joy of a 
song. It was like the click of her tall 


heels and the rich trilling laughter of 
her voice. Crimson and green and gold, 
the colors of the shawl gleamed in danc- 
ing gaiety, and I felt that she had thrown 
the scarf there for the moment, and 
would return to us presently to dispel 
this foolish nightmare of her death, 
against which we struggled. 

Sebastian, too, without moving in his 
chair, had followed my glance. 

“Yes, my friend,” his voice was still 
low, but his eyes had become curiously 
brilliant, “It is like her, radiant and 
rhythmic and beautiful.” 

He rose abruptly, like a man who had 
stayed too long in a cramped position, 
and seized the back of his chair. I sat 
staring at his hands, the knuckles gleam- 
ing ivory in the light, and the skin 
stretched so tightly that I thought the 
flesh could not endure, but must burst 
into a thousand fragments. 

He nodded again toward the scarf. 

“Tt is more beautiful than any in 
Seville, or Cadiz or Barcelona.” His 
words were clipped, distinct, powerfully 
controlled, ‘And it is not as beautiful as 
she. It is a dead thing, and she—.” 

I listened, strangely moved, every 
muscle taut. 

“She was music and flame,” I mur- 
mured, but he did not hear. 

His whole body had relaxed, and he 
turned wearily to the fire. Then he was 
speaking again, quietly, a little apologet- 
ically, as if he were returning to the 
discussion of the new governor. 

“T could not remove the shawl, senor, 
it fell there from her shoulders, last 
night, before she died.” 

He hesitated, and continued carefully, 
like one doing penance for a sin, “She is 
yonder, in the next room. Tomorrow 
they will bury her.” 

I could see only his back in black 
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silhouette against the fire. He had again 
drawn himself sharply erect. 

The poignant silence oppressed me. 
Almost against my will my mind clung 
to the brilliant, dancing shawl and to 
the gay beauty of the Senora. I thought 
of the full, crimson curve of her smile, 
and of the smooth perfection of her flesh, 
soft as the texture of camelia petals. Like 
all men who had seen her, I felt a sud- 
den longing to touch her body, to see if 
such beauty could exist, and the thought 
of her became a dreary ache in my breast. 
I wanted to be with her. 

The door of the adjacent room was 
ajar, and in the pale light the long, thin 
shadows of the tapers barred the oppos- 
ing wall. Black, dismal shadows, mon- 
strously exaggerated on the wall, they 
seemed to form a complete barrier, shut- 
ting her away from us. 

I saw that Sebastian had turned from 
the fire. His voice was gentle, but his 
eyes were polished stones. 

“Her death was very sudden,” he said, 
and under his intense scrutiny my very 
thoughts seemed to leap forth, misshapen 
things, horribly distorted. 

For a moment there was no answer, 
and then I was listening to a hurried, 
uncertain murmur. 

“Yes. It is fantastic. Yesterday I saw 
her as I passed, late in the afternoon. 
She was here with Jamie in the court- 
yard. He was singing for her, and she 
was all gay laughter dancing to his song. 
The whole affair is unreal. It is gro- 
tesque, a ghastly dream.” 

I realized that this foolish voice be- 
longed to me, and that I was afraid, not 
for myself, but for the woman lying 
dead. 

“Her laughter,” he repeated. I could 
see nothing beyond his guarded eyes, but 

(Continued on Page 246) 





some of them: 


Cigars that go out when dropped. 


bage pits. 


with water. 


them. 





Matches that use their heads when their owners don’t. 
Cigarettes without a forest fire in a trainload. 


Empty cans that automatically roll themselves into gar- 
Newspapers that decompose when left lying around. 
Signs that rebound the bullets at vandal shooters. 


Campers who never fail to extinguish their camp fires 


Motorists who carry ash receivers in their cars and use 


U. S. Forest Service Wants 


oe of the United States Forest Service want but little here below, but there are a few things, 
especially during the vacation season in the national forests, that they want very badly. Here are 


lake. 


Tourists without a mania for writing their names on 


sign boards. 
and trees. 


forest fires. 


Hunters who only shoot after they see horns. 


Fishermen who never clean their catch in a stream or 


Nature lovers who do not destroy the flowers, shrubs 


Good citizens who realize their responsibility to prevent 
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Corinthian Yacht Club Sponsors 


Summer Regatta 
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Thirteen Contestants in the “Bird” Class just after the Starting Gun 


MIDSUMMER race week and regatta 
will from now on be an annual 
event on local waters, according 

to the plans of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco Bay. Each year 
the program will be sponsored by a dif- 
ferent yacht club, the honor rotating 
among the three member clubs of the 
association—the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
the St. Francis Yacht Club and the San 
Francisco Yacht Club. This year the big 
meet: is sponsored by the Corinthians, 
under the leadership of Commodore 


Arthur Rousseau, in cooperation with 
the San Francisco Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The regatta will begin Har- 
bor Day, August 21st, and continue 
through August 24th. 

In addition to fast local boats, entries 


in the August event will include a num- 
ber of yachts from the South, as Los 
Angeles and San Diego clubs are work- 
ing in accord with racing skippers of the 
northern waters, and will promote the 
cause of yachting on this coast by send- 
ing up their contenders in the R-boat, 
six-metre and eight-metre classes. Sev- 
eral San Francisco boats went South to 
take part in the Newport regatta, and 
in turn the Bay races will be enlivened 
by a frisky fleet from the Southern clubs. 
Much interest is centered in six and 
eight-metre boat races; as these are the 
types that will compete in the 1932 
Olympic Games. Performance of the R 
class boats will also be closely watched. 
No fewer than seventeen light-winged 
starters in the one-design class known as 





“Birds” will flutter into line for the 
lively program of events planned for 
this popular division. ‘ 

A romantic feature of the regatta will 
be the colorful “Night in Venice,” staged 
on the sheltered waters off the wooded 
island of Belvidere. Yachts and other 
craft will be beautifully illuminated 
and decorated, as will the Belvidere 
homes of prominent San Franciscans, 
many of whom will keep open house for 
the occasion. Music will be furnished 
by bands stationed on gayly ornamented 
floats and by singing gondoliers in cos- 
tume. There will be dinner parties ashore 
and afloat, and dancing at the Yacht 
Club and aboard a liner. A stately bat- 
tleship will be a background for the 
festivities. 























An Interesting Spot When Planning Invasion of the Out-of-Doors 
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The Deed 


(Continued from Page 236) 


“She’s got money o’ her own—life 
insurance,” Liz stated from the floor. 

“T’ll move. I'll move out into the 
woodshed. Then you can live on the 
little bit o’ money Tim Gleason left yer 
daughter. I can imagine how much he’d 
leave.” 

In the past the woodshed threat had 
made Liz tractable. But now as she rose 
slowly to her feet there was a sturdy, 
uncompromising look in her face which 
exasperated him anew. He struck her 
again. 

“T’ll move out to the woodshed,” he 
reiterated. An intense feeling of self- 
pity swept over him. “That’s what you 
want, ain’t it?” 

Making no answer, she shuffled to the 
cupboard to get a plate. 

“T’ll move tonight.” He grabbed the 
red table cloth and jerked it to the floor. 
Dishes shattered; the butter sizzled 
against the hot stove ;the currant jelly 
and the green tomato pickle merged into 
a slimy mess. 


Still Liz made no protest. 


Gus carried to the woodshed the sofa 
and best chair from the parlor, the bed 
clothes ‘from Myrt’s room, some of the 
best dishes from the china closet and a 
great part of the food supply from the 
kitchen. There was a table and stove 
already in the roomy, not uncomfortable 
shed which was used as a wash-house as 
well as for wood. He threw the table 
into the yard and replaced it with a 
small black walnut one from the parlor, 
which was Liz’s especial pride. 

Even this action failed to invade the 
smooth wall of her stolidity. To his ex- 
treme indignation she uttered not one 
word of objection. It seemed to him that 
since he had seen her at noon she had 
come into possession of some inner strong- 
hold. It worried him as well as irritated 
him, 

While he was eating the supper he 
had carried from the house, she shambled 
to the door with his nightgown. 

“Here’s yer gown,” she said in a dull 
way and threw the garment over a chair. 

His whole being seemed to expand 
with new rage. Now to save his dignity 
he’d have to remain in the shed. Leaping 
up, he started toward her in a white 
heat. 

“Tell me to move, will you? You’re 
no good! You’re worse than a strum- 
pet!” he shouted at the top of his voice. 
“Worse than that town woman that—” 
_“People’ll hear you,” mildly cau- 
tioned Liz. 

“Let ’em. Let ’em know the kind 


you are! Drivin’ yer husband outta the 
house.” 

“You know better ’n that.” 

“Movin’ my clothes out.” He hurled 
a stream of unrepeatable invectives at 
her. 


Without a word she turned and shuf- 
fied into the kitchen. 

In the morning his first act was to 
peer through a slit in the shed door at 
the house. He had spent an uncomfort- 
abel night on the sofa and he wanted to 
vent his recentment upon his wife. She 
was not in sight, but a spiral of smoke 
rising from the chimney testified that 
she had risen at her usual hour. Presently 
he heard her shuffling about the kitchen. 
She drew water, rattled dishes and lifted 
stove lids. If she asked him in to break- 
fast he wouldn’t*even answer. He'd 
shame her before the nighbors. She'd 
have to crawl on her hands and knees 
to get him back into the house. So Gus 
reflected. But Liz made no appearance. 

On his way to work he glanced back 
before he turned the corner and he saw 
her emerge from the basement with a 
rake and hose. 

When he returned from the tannery 
that evening the baby clothes on the line 
told him that Myrt had arrived. Pollut- 
ing the air with muttered curses, he 
stalked into the shed. So strong was the 
habit of years upon him, he nearly bel- 
lowed “Liz!” as he stepped through the 
door. The word stopped at his lips and 
became an oath. 

A little later when he went to draw 
some water from the faucet at the rear 
of the house, Myrt was taking the little 
garments from the line. He sent her 
such a look of wrath that the scared, 
shriveling expression which always satis- 
fied a certain vanity in him, appeared in 
the girl’s whitish blue eyes. 

“Hello, Pa,” she quavered, one thin 
hand picking -at her scrawny throat. 

“You’re a fine daughter, you are,” 
he snarled as he filled his bucket. ““Look- 
it me livin’ in the woodshed, an’ you’n 
yer brat livin’ in style in the house.” 

“You don’t have to live out here, 
Pa,” the girl ventured timidly. 

“Don’t talk back to me.” His voice 
grew thin and shrill. “Drivin’ me outta 
the house!” He flumg the bucket of 


water over her. 
She ran, weeping, into the kitchen, 
her thin shoulders moving convulsively. 
As the balmy spring days sped by Gus 
continued to live in his self-imposed 
exile, buying his own food and cooking 
it. Liz made no effort to persuade him 
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to return to the house, although he loudly 
and profanely proclaimed for the benefit 
of the neighbors that his wife was the 
cause of his banishment. 

He sensed an air of mystery about 
his womenfolk that was very puzzling. 
He expected that they would beg him 
to return to the house around pay day. 
But to his keen disappointment they went 
on as usual, nor did they ask him for any 
money nor did they seem to need any. 

One bright Sunday morning his tem- 
per flared when he found that Myrt had 
placed her infant in its carriage very 
close to the hydrant. Thought he’d look 
at the brat, did she? She’d better keep 
Tim Gleason’s kid out of his way. With 
eyes averted he drew some water, hate 
and resentment mounting hotly in him 
all the while. 

As he was about to return to his shed, 
conversation drifting through the open 
kitchen window made him involuntarily 
pause to listen. Mrs. Hays, the fat neigh- 
gor, was speaking, and Gus caught these 
words: 

“‘Ain’t it funny that people are crazier 
about their grand-children than they are 
about their own sons and daughters?” 

The man’s projecting lips drew back 
in an ugly sneer. He entertained half a 
notion to kick over the baby carriage. 
It was the next remark of the voluble 
Mrs. Hays that saved the little one. 

“Myrt’s youngster is sure the dead 
spit o’ Gus, ain’t he?” 

The sneer was lifted from the man’s 
hard face by a look of amazement which 
in turn gave way to something akin to 
complacency when Myrt spoke up: 

“Yes; and he’s sure got Pa’s temper, 

too.” 
Glancing furtively about, Gus tip- 
toed to the perambulator and gazed 
upon his grandson for the first time. 
The baby’s dark eyes surveyed him, 
questioning and unafraid. Suddenly the 
little lips, which promised to become 
thick and heavy like his, wreathed into 
a toothless smile. Against his will an 
answering grin gathered in the man’s 
face. 

“You damn lil’ pup,” he whispered, 
and to cover up his momentary lapse 
into kindness added: “It’s a good thing 
you don’t look like yer no good pa.” 

Hearing a movement in the house 
that indicated Mrs. Hays’ departure, 
he scurried to his shed. But the knowl- 
edge that his grandson looked like him 
and had his temper dragged the hard 
man to the door several times before 
Myrt took the baby into the house. 

He caught himself straining to catch 
the sounds floating from the kitchen. 
That was the kettle being set on the 
stove. He could distinguish Liz’s shuf- 
fling tread from his daughter’s light 

(Continued on Page 243) 
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Letters From Abroad 


(Continued from Page 232) 


IV. 
A TRAIN RIDE FROM MONT- 
REUX TO INTERLAKEN 


Ov CAR on the train from Montreux 
was the most attractive I have ever 
been in. The seats wére upholstered in 
a most charming manner, and the ceiling 
was painted with flowers. Above each 
seat was hand-made lace protected by 
glass. The windows were exceptionally 
large and gave one a splendid view of 
the snow-capped mountains. 

After leaving Montreux the track 
twisted a great deal. It was impossible 
to get one’s bearings. Now the lake was 
on our left, and in another minute it 
was on our right. We would suddenly 
secure a splendid view of Montreux and 
exclaim, ‘““Now we have seen the last of 
the town!” But after another turn the 
town would again be before us. Finally 
we traversed some of the most beautiful 
mountain valleys I have ever seen. The 
tops of the mountains were covered 
with snow, the near-tops were thickly 
studded with pine and cedar trees, and 
the glorious fields on either side of the 
railroad were covered deep with thou- 
sands upon thousands of daisies and sun- 
flowers, and sprinkled with little Swiss 
chalets. 

At noon we lunched in the diner, a 
pleasing car, similar to our American 
dining cars, except smaller. 

The little Swiss towns through which 
we passed interested me greatly. The 
stationmaster always came out to see the 
train pass; he was dressed in a neat blue 
uniform and seemed the personification 
of efficiency. At the side of every station 
there was a great pile of wood waiting 
against the coldness of next winter. 
Clustered about the station were the 
Swiss chalets full of expression and 
breathing the sweet serenity of home 
life. The architecture has not changed 
with the passing of years; in one town 
there was a house with the fascinating 
sloping roof, which bore the date 1770 
over the front entrance; another house 
in the next town bore the date 1929. 
Both houses were identically the same, 
except the second one was a trifle newer 
in appearance. In Switzerland the style 
of the houses does not change every six 
months. 

By the side of a little station where 
we stop is the town pump where wash- 
ing is being done by the townswomen. 
On a small fire nearby simmers a large 
tub of water. Half way up the hill 
stands the village church with its quaint 
tower containing a clock. Practically 


every church in Switzerland has a large 
clock in its tower. What better way of 
telling man that his days on this earth 
are numbered! 

Another interesting thing about Swiss 
houses are the pleasant little gardens 
which surround them. The Swiss people 
take keen interest in their gardens. They 
seem to put every spare moment they get 
into working them, and the women and 
children cultivate these gardens with 
such zest, and wave to the passerby or 


the train in such a carefree and joyous. 


fashion! If any of us are inclined toward 
pessimism and begin to despair of the 
human race, a fine restorative would be 
a trip in Switzerland! 


V. 
INTERLAKEN 

NE OF THE most attractive towns in 

Switzerland is Interlaken. As the 
name implies it is situated between two 
lakes, Thumer-See and Brienzer - See, 
and surrounded on all sides by mighty 
mountains. The town itself is strung out 
along one lengthy street which extends 
from one lake to the other. On this are 
most of the stores, the Kursaal, or 
Casino, the principal hotels, and the sta- 
tion. Midway along this street is the 
principal park of the town, a square 
field where grass is grown, and a wide 
gravel walk between the street and the 
field. In the park is a small platform 
where a delightful band plays every 


‘morning, and as one listens to the music, 


he sees the tremendous mountains a short 
distance away, with fancy shaped clouds 
floating around their summits. 

This main street of the town is full 
of interest. There are many more horse- 
drawn vehicles than automobiles. One 
also sees numerous bicycles. Boys with 
huge baskets strapped to their backs ride 
the bicycles. These baskets contain long 





The library of Congress at Washing- 
ton is in urgent need of several back 
numbers of the OvERLAND MontTHLY 
to complete its files. The numbers espec- 
ially desired are: November, 1919, and 
December, 1921. Also, we should like to 
obtain copies of the March, 1927, issue. 
At the suggestion of the Library this 
notice is inserted in the hope that these 
numbers may be obtained for the Na- 
tional Library. Many readers bind their 
volumes or keep the issues intact. By 
sending these numbers a great favor will 
be conferred upon the Library of Con- 
gress, as well as upon us. We shall be 
glad to remit 25 cents per copy for the 
above issues. 
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loaves of bread, many groceries, and ev- 
ery other kind of portable merchandise. 

In front of the park wait a long line 
line of victorias with drivers most an- 
xious to obtain fares. As you go by they 
do their best to have you take a ride. 
They say, “Two francs to the station,” 
and if you keep on, they will say, “A 
franc and a half, it is a long walk!” 

At several corners there are interest- 
ing Swiss chalets of four and five stories 
with the walls perhaps painted a ‘high 
yellow, the shutters a vivid green, and 
the roof a pretty brown or red. 

Walking along the street you see the 
Swiss women sitting out in front of their 
shops doing fancy work on round frames. 
They bend down so close to their work 
with their eyes only two inches from the 
cloth that one would think it would be 
the ruination of their eyes. 

A swift mountain stream runs through 
the section of the town where most of 
the Swiss people live; the water all 
comes from the melting of the snow, and 
possesses a characteristic greyish color. 
A number of the wealthier inhabitants 
of Interlaken live along this stream. 
They have fascinating gardens in front, 
at the sides, and behind, their houses. 

Another walk led out past some gar- 
dens and fields which were enclosed by 
fascinating hedges. Whole families were 
sitting out in front of their houses en- 
joying the gentle twilight; the women 
folk knitting or darning while the men 
were peacefully smoking; the children 
alone seemed to be talking. Those who 
want to know how the true Swiss lives, 
cannot do better than spend a few days 
in Interlaken. 


VI. 
A VISIT TO CHILLON 


~~ castle of Chillon, made famous 
to all English speaking peoples by 
Byron’s poem, “The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon,” stands out in the lake of Leman 
not far from Montreux, Switzerland. 
The castle was raised on the bare rock 
at an unknown date, and was consid- 
erably added to in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth centuries, was partly rebuilt in 
the Thirteenth century, and has been 
afterwards altered from time to time. 
The history of Chillon is the history 
of the region in which it is situated. In 
the Twelfth century, the Count of Savoy 
held it in fief from the Bishops of Zion 
to whom it originally belonged, and it 
remained their property until 1536, 
when it was conquered by the Bernese. 
The Canton of Vaud wrested it from 
Berne in 1798, and has kept it ever since. 
The visitor enters a quaint courtyard 
paved with ancient flagstones. From this 
winds a narrow passage leading to the 
old prison of the castle. The roof is sup- 
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Problems and Purposes of the University“ 


parting or pushing in of knowl- 

edge to thehumanmind. Actually 
it is the opposite—to lead or draw out. 
An educated man is not primarily one 
who can produce facts, but a man who 
can think and sort them out. Education 
is shown far more by the ability to ask 
intelligent questions than to supply pat 
answers. 


With the varying philosophies of life 
that mankind has, it is not surprising 
that there should be no unanimity of 
opinion regarding a philosophy of educa- 
tion. But there should be some things 
clearly defined and generally accepted as 
to what we are seeking and the means 
by which we may attain it. Much time 
and money and strength and genius are 
being wasted because of the absence of 
these. An educational survey of the Unit- 
ed States would disclose vast sums wast- 
ed on duplicated courses and huge plants 
and equipment that need never have 
been. So would a survey of California. 
There is no reason why every junior col- 
lege, college and university should cul- 
tivate all fields of knowledge. More to 
be commended is a careful restriction of 
instruction and research, so that, within 
its estimated income and its community 
requirements, each institution may sup- 
port comfortably the departments of 
known value and established need. 


Fo eesti is conceived as the im- 


step. How many times he had told Liz 
to pick up her big feet. Myrt’s voice 
rose above the whir of an egg beater. 
Was she making cake or salad dress- 
ing? The girl knew how to prepare a 
tasty meal. His gaze rested dolefully on 
the plate of cold beans which would be 
his dinner. His arms went out in an 
impatient gesture. He did not relish this 
sensation of loneliness. 

In the following week he began to 
seize upon plans for moving back into 
the house without sacrificing any of his 
stubborn pride. He wanted his family 
to invite him back and he wanted his 
acceptance to show extreme unwilling- 
ness and displeasure. No method of re- 
entry could he conceive except one that 
would bring him a sense of triumphant 
dominance over his household. 

Deliberately he threw himself in the 
way of his wife and daughter. But to 
his savage disappointment they only hur- 
ried away at sight of him. Their eva- 
sion did not seem to be fright so much 
as it did a desire to exclude him from 


By Rosert G. Sprout 


What we need is not more four-year 
colleges that will admit anybody with- 
out examination or question, but another 
type of institution, extending not more 
than two years beyond the high school, 
which will provide curricula designed 
for those whose talents do not lie along 
the line of a university career, but who 
are designed for other education. That, 
in my opinion, is the great field of the 
junior college, and I pray that its lead- 
ers may have the wisdom to see their op- 
portunity and make the most of it. 

The cultural influence of alma mater 
seems to many to have been swamped by 
the ever increasing waves of young peo- 
ple demanding the delights and advan- 
tages of a university education without 
the labor and the application necessary 
to’ attain in reality that desirable dis- 
tinction. 

As a result there have been criticisms 
of colleges and universities of every size 
and kind and quality, particularly state 
universities, and in this locality most 
particularly the University of Califor- 
nia, widely advertised as the largest 
university in the world. 

The University of California is quite 
the equal of any but the very small col- 
lege, in the personal quality of its teach- 
ing, and the spirit of its student body. 
For once you exceed an enrollment of a 


few hundred students, the widely claimed 
advantages of the small institution van- 
ish completely, and the university with 
3,500 and the university with 10,000 
are on a par so far as personal contacts 
which make for better education are 
concerned. For instance, the ratio of 
faculty to students, which is what counts, 
is at Michigan, 1 to 13; at California, 1 
to 12; at Yale, 1 to 11; at Stanford, 1 
to 10; all practically the same. 

And so I am not as worried as I might 
be over the fact that we are a large 
university. Instead, I am disposed to 
approve of mass education—so long as it 
does not become herd education. The 
important point is that the qualifications 
of entrants to do university work be 
maintained, and that the standards of 
the university be not impaired, either 
from within or without, with a view to 
making it possible for larger numbers of 
students to meet the requirements, Sub- 
ject to those limitations, I believe that 
the university should welcome all who 
desire to come to it. An increase in that 
number, if quality be maintained, can- 
not but be desirable. 

As to eliminating the first two years, 
I should prefer others to make the ex- 
periment. We shall observe the results 
with interest and be guided as to our 
future policy by them. 


*Excerpts from Address before Commonwealth Club 
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some new phase of thought or living 
which had come to them since his re- 
moval. He passed from anger to worry 
and from worry to anger. 

He was consumed with curiosity when 
for a space of several days Liz and Myrt 
were unusually active about the house. 
They seémed to be continually drag- 
ging out bureau drawers that squeaked. 
One evening his interest mounted near- 
ly to the point of questioning when he 
saw Liz hauling an old trunk from the 
basement to the kitchen. Was Myrt go- 
ing away? But he wouldn’t please his 
wife to ask. 

The next day he came home at noon. 
He usually took sandwiches of cold 
beans or bacon to the tannery for his 
lunch. But he had an idea that he might 
catch his womenfolk at something they 
didn’t want him to know if he returned 
unexpectedly. Not that there was any- 
thing he could definitely put his finger 
on. He sensed vaguely more than he 
could see. 

His grandson was in the yard. Gus 


walked to the perambulator and stood 
staring at the child. Suddenly the little 
one made a sound that was half laugh 
and half cry. Myrt came on flying feet 
to the kitchen door and was followed 
by her mother’s shuffling tread. Gus 
gave them~a look of superb disdain and 
started for his shed. 

“Well, Gus, I guess I better tell 
you—” Liz began after her faded eyes 
had found the baby safe. 

“You shut up,” Gus snapped and 
stamped into the shed, slamming the 
door violently behind him. 

His mood was unusually sullen when 
he returned to his work. Wondering if 
Liz had intended to ask him back into 
the house, he regretted that he had not 
given her an opening. Perhaps, though, 
his attitude had been best, for it was 
his intention to make her ask him sev- 
eral times before he would consent. 

No one had more right in that house 
than he. Hadn’t he bought all the gro- 
ceries that had been brought into it for 

(Continued on Page 253) 
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A Romance of Happy Valley 


(Continued from Page 234) 


to rest. The roar of machinery ebbs to 
a vacant, waiting silence. Already, on 
benches under the trees, stand rows of 
filled wash-basins. A spouting, scrub- 
bing, joking crew surrounds them. Fore- 
handed young men scan anxiously a 
disconcerting mirror. A clean - washed 
throng troops boisterously toward the 
kitchen door. 

Serene, secure in pride of place be- 
hind carefully-laid tables, wait the wom- 
en - folk. The men - folk, once within- 
doors, shamble bashfully to chairs; com 
unheard-of blunders; spear futilely at 
seemingly-near potatoes; jog truant el- 
bows; laugh at meaningless jests. Pity- 
ing damsels rescue imperiled jugs of 
cream from awkward fingers, refill cof- 
fee-cups clumsily overturned. A very 
Goddess of Plenty loads the waiting 
plates. Heaped platters are emptied. 
Spoons tattoo at last on empty sauce- 
dishes. 

Suddenly, as start stampeding cattle, 
chairs scuffle backward. The men break 
noisily for the sure out-of-doors; from 
convenient rose-bushes toil-stained hats, 


aired now, and dry again, are plucked. 


But now the whistle sounds. Once more, 
in the hot afternoon, figures move sha- 
dowy in drifting dust. Clipped now of 
their tops, like eggs in egg-cups, stand 
the grain-stacks. Slowly, like some huge, 
level altar, the straw-pile rises. Cease- 
lessly over its yielding floor wander the 
three victims this day dooms to its heat 
and eddying chaff. Laden grain-wagons 
roll into fast- filling granaries. The 
threshing is running its scheduled course. 

Suddenly, in the very thick of work, 
the glad roar of the cylinders falters, 
fails. Consternation! In the straw-pile, 
three dusty heroes close grimly around 
the slowing carrier. Their pitchforks 
clash. .The dust-cloud drifts clear. 
Gloomily, now, they watch Big Mike, 
arms up, run athwart the great belt. It 
tumbles from its pulleys in a feebly- 
writhing heap. The great wheels slow, 
stop. Stiffly the men clamber down from 
their perches. Menacingly they make 
their way to the engineer. 

“Babbit’s burnt out,” that trifling man 
explains; he holds in his hand his heavi- 
est hammer. 

And what may babbit be? Babbit is 
a composition suave and easeful, laid like 
a cartilege around joints of steel. It takes 
up lost motion; lends grace and buoy- 
ancy to power. Lacking this bland shock- 
absorber, ponderous mechanisms clatter 
swiftly toward decrepitude. 

Guilefully this improvident engineer 
searches his greasy tool - boxes; and, 


propped upon pitchfork-handles around 
him, the idlers wait. Meanwhile, a 
wagon-load of young men rattles away 
to search for babbit in the unused heavy 
machinery of the neighborhood. 

Now, climbing to the high coign of 
grain -stack, Higginbottom views the 
gently - rolling land — the shimmer of 
corn, the haze of the far woods. But 
mostly, to his shrewd eyes, the land lies 
spread like a great page whereon to read 
the news of the countryside. 

Climbing a distant ridge—who does 
not know this horse’s gait?—rides the 
Mud Hollow preacher on his way to the 
Ladies’ Aid Ice-Cream Social at Wem- 
pletown. For Wempletown is threshed. 
Follows a chequered speck — Horatio 
Hobsons spotted pony. So, unforgiving 
father, sulky and revengeful neighbor, 
“old Hobson” runs renegade with 
preachers and women folk on the day 
of his neighbor Higginbottom’s short- 
handed threshing! 

Now with a roar of wheels come the 
young men, bringing babbit. Standing 
they ride, poised on the pitching wagon- 
bed. Quickly over tired points of steel is 
laid the healing balm. Ponderous clamps 
are set in place. Again the engine leans 
to her joyous task. Once more, through 
dust and afternoon heat, the men labor, 
patient, tireless. 

But where did these young men find 
the babbit? They had noticed the de- 
serted appearance of the Horatio Hobson 
homestead. A halt was made to recon- 
noiter. The way seemed clear. Where- 
upon young Harvey Hammer, craftily 
steering his horses out of the tell-tale 
dust of the roadway, hitched them on 
hard ground along the fence-row. Here 
the Thompson twins demurred. 

“Tain’t safe t’ Hobson _ain’t 
friendly.” 

“It’s sure dangerous—Hobson’s got 
it in fer Higginbottom.” 

Harvey Hammer, it seems, settled the 
matter. 

“Before they give up tryin’ t’ learn 
you fellers anythin’ at school, how many 
times did you write in the copybook them 
four words: ‘Least said, soonest 
mended’? Here’s babbit to mend that 
there engine. Here’s nobody at home t’ 
say nothin’, neither. What good, I ask, 
has your schoolin’ ever did you, any- 
way?” 

Whereupon the Thompson _ twins 
reached into the jockey-box for monkey- 
wrench and cold-chisel. Four youthful 
conspirators tiptoed into the tall weeds 
surrounding Hobson’s abandoned ma- 
chinery. The deed was done. 
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Meanwhile, the breakdown of Higgin- 
bottom’s threshing had not gone unob- 
served by Horatio Hobson, jogging the 
dusty way toward Wempletown. And, 
sulking in his canopy-top, Horatio with 
gloomy satisfaction notes sundry indica- 
tions of his enemy’s discomfiture. His sad 
wife sits beside him, silent, lonely. Ho- 
ratio cranes his long neck. He watches 
the smoke-column disappear from the 
Higginbottom sky. And to his sharp ears 
drowsily comes the roar of far-off wheels 
bearing the flying babbit-hunters. 

“A sure-’nough break-down, And Hig- 
ginbottom’s women-folk cookin’ threshin’ 
supper for nothin’!” Thus joyfully rea- 
sons Horatio as ‘he rounds the ridge into 
Wempletown. “By gravy, he done me 
out o’ them hawgs, t’ say nothin’ o’ the 
girl! If he hadn’t egged on that low-life 
Brad, Lucy ’d never—can’t a man say a 
word ’thout you snivelin’?” 

When, at chore-time, returning sur- 
feited on ice-cream and pickles, Horatio 
marks the still-smokeless Higginbottom 
threshing-site, his glee is febrile. Thus, 
in high spirits, Horatio reaches his home. 
Sadly the broken wife creeps up the 
flagged path toward the farmhouse. 
Lilac-blooms, long brown, rise sparse 
and dry above dust - laden midsummer 
foliage. No sunny daughter awaits now 
the lonely mother’s homecoming. Slowly 
the screen door squeaks on its hinges; 
slowly the bent little form fades into the 
dark kitchen. 

Without, busied about his many de- 
layed duties—for gone, too, is the long- 
limbed hired boy, Brad—Horatio whis- 
tles discordantly. Already, at her man- 
ger, the pretty pony nibbles daintily. 
Beyond, rumps gleaming, range big 
work-horses, steadily munching. Outside, 
stilled at last, swine champ strewn ear- 
corn, rolling the emptying cobs greedily. 
Cows stand in stanchion. Rhythmical 
milk-streams twang in the pail held be- 
tween Horatios Hobson’s knobby knees. 

At last, all things in order for the 
night, the barnyard gate slams shut. 
Horatio, carrying foaming buckets of 
white milk, moves slowly up the path 
toward the cool spring-house. Like to 
some injured maiden, wan in the twi- 
light, the wrecked horse - power rises 
before him, its sheltering burdocks rudely 
trampled on, the coverings of last year’s 
hen-feathers and such, ruthlessly thrust 
aside. 

Open - mouthed, Horatio stares, pop- 
eyed. Slowly his shrewd mind guesses out 
the truth. A sinking feeling clutches his 
craw. He sets down the milk buckets, 
and hurrying toward the tall windmill 
tower, climbs swiftly, skilfully upward. 
His long neck stretches in the dusk. Far 
on the evening sky rises the completed 
dome of Higginbottoms straw-pile. The 
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MUTED 


HERE lurks within the depths of me 
A soul attuned to harmony; 
The wild bird’s call, the singing breeze 
Strike deep-toned chords on vibrant keys. 


I see with artist’s vision wide 

The sinking sun at eventide, 

The narrow trail, the shadowed pool, 
The quiet canyon, deep and cool. 


Those dreams of which the poet sings 
Throb in my heart, pull at the strings; 
But muted lips refuse to speak 

The mystic words for which I seek. 


EMILIE PFISTER 





THE LOVELIER WORLD 


INCE the lovely things that I can see, 
A wind-puffed cloud, a curving tree, 
And stars set in a silken night 
Burn and freeze me with delight, 


Perhaps I could not live if I 
Saw less opaqueness in the sky, 
And rightly read the fluid line 
Written by the tossing pine! 


The lovelier world, just past my gaze, 
Is blossoming in hidden ways— 

Is there sight more keen than this 
To kill me with the things I miss? 


ANNE HAMILTON 


First Prize in the recent Poetry Contest of the Southern 
California Women’s Press Club 





WE SHOULD BE BEGGARS 


E SHOULD be beggars and vagabonds, 
You and I 

And all our brothers and sisters. 

Under a sky 

That is big enough, 

High enough 

And wide enough to reach everywhere 

Why should we sit on the front porch 

Smoking our pipes? Sewing in a rocking chair? 


We should be singers and dancers 
In a long and noisy street, 
Catching the sound of millions— 
Steps that harmoniously beat 

To the song of our singing. 


We should be wanderers, beggars and tramps. 
A world as large as this, 
A world that stretches so far 
Must have been made for seeing 
Beyond the little houses 
Where we are. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


PROTOTYPE 


A of powder blue, a rising moon 
And waves that dash upon a silver rock. 
The tides shall circulate about me. Soon 

I shall grow sentient from the liquid shock 
Of chilly water on my naked feet 

And stinging flecks of brine upon my face 
And shall behold a billow mount and beat 
Itself to shreds in this abandoned place. 
No wave was ever hurled against a ledge 
Of jagged rock more brutally than I, 

Nor any gull has felt a sharper edge 

Of hurricane when leaping for the sky, 
Than this poor body levelled prone before 
Its ancient prototype, the beaten shore. 


ANNE Har.Ley 





BEAUTY IS SHY 


|S tt is shy; and rarely found 

Where the hard pavements press 
the ground: 

And rarely have I turn’d to gaze 

Upon her likeness in a face. 


At dawn her young feet may be seen 
Above the hill’s deep-shadow’d green: 
And she may lift her voice betimes 
Within a poet’s singing rhymes. 


Her quiet laughter I have heard 
Under the clamour of a bird; 

But when at night she walks the skies 
There are great stars to hide her eyes. 


WILLIAM SouTar 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


HERE the hills reflect the sunset’s afterglow, 
And luring trails lead on to leafy nooks, 
Where fragrant pines respond in whispers low 
To the ceaseless murmur of enchanting brooks. 


Newt GrirritH WILSON 





WESTERN WINDS 


EAN vagrant winds like famished coyotes lope 
Along low barrens, restless, whimpering . . . 
While outcast breezes swagger up a slope 
And slip through valleys, homeless, wandering. 


Up snowy coulees, bending somber pines, 
Wild gales intone a melancholy dread, 
Mournful as wolves howling at timber-line, 


And echoed back by peaks snow-blanketed. 


But languid winds on summer prairies call 
Among jade meadows. Sapphire lupine thrills 
A flaming answer to sun’s golden wall 
And singing lark on broken dreaming hills. 


H. Raynesrorp Mu Lper 
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he spoke dreamily, like one living already 
in the past. 

“T think our whole life together was 
in her laughter, senor.”’ 

He looked at me questioningly, as if 
he did not expect me to understand. 

“And now there is silence,” I supple- 
mented. 

“Silence,” he nodded «gravely, “and 
the dissonance of familiar things.” 

Suddenly I remembered that none of 
us knew how she had died. No one had 
mentioned this, for neither Jamie nor 
the padre nor I had dared to ask Jose. 
There had been an evasive fear, and we 
had put the question, unformulated, from 
our thought. It had been enough that 
she was dead. But now a new horror 
had entered my mind, and I felt that I 
must put an end to my uncertainty at 
any cost. 

“How did she.die?” I asked blindly, 
and the words hung like a clash of cym- 
bals in the silent room. 

He hesitated, and his eyes held me, 
as if impaled on steel blades. “I think 
she died immediately,” he said, and then 
added quietly, “she was stabbed to the 
heart.” 


NO LONGER dared to look into his face, 

and I could feel the sweat moving in 
my cold palms. A horse clattered into 
the courtyard, and the noiseless Jose ap- 
peared, outlined with the clarity of a 
figure in a dream. 

“It is Don Jamie,” he said simply, 
and once more I felt in touch with 
reality. 

A second later Jamie stood in the 
doorway. The bright laughter had fled, 
and for a moment it seemed ridiculous 
that this solemn creature could have 
been my gay friend of the afternoon. 
The air of detachment which had come 
upon him in the square lingered as he 
crossed the room to join his cousin in 
the firelight. 

“I have come, Sebastian,” 
gently. 


he said 


“T expected you,” his cousin answered. 

I had not realized the strength in 
Jamie, but as the two men stood to- 
gether before the fire 1 became aware of 
a sense of matched power in them. It 
was as if both stood on the brink of 
some catastrophe, as if they waited blind- 
ly, without further purpose, on the edge 
of disaster. In this moment they seemed 
to draw together, to gain strength from 
some common well of courage. 

Jamie broke the silence. “I have heard 
a strange tale,” he said. 

“There is still more to be told, Jamie,” 
Sebastian replied, almost tenderly, as if 
he were speaking to a child. 

For a time nothing was said. It was 
as if each were seeking in the other a 
clue to the situation. And then I had the 
sensation of drama, peculiar to but few 
moments in a lifetime. The room lost its 
strangeness, and I remembered Jamie 
one evening, duelling in the shadow of 
the old mission. I heard again the swift 
clash of swords, and the laughing tri- 
umph of Jamie’s voice above the sound. 

“This is my privilege, senor, for Se- 
bastian del Valle is my cousin, and his 
honor is my honor.” 

Melodramatic perhaps, touched with 
the idealism of the Cid, but there it was, 
this recollection of the past lying be- 
tween them. They stood in the shadow 
of an old devotion, laden with the recog- 
nition of past kindnesses, of sacrifices, of 
unworded understandings, and of petty 
annoyances. I felt at once comforted, 
and struck by a new doubt. 

Again it was Jamie who shook off the 
silence. With a slight, outflung gesture 
of the hands, he spoke. “What is there 
for me to do, Sebastian?” 

His cousin answered painfully, as if 
seeking some elusive word. “I do not 
know. That you must decide for your- 
self.” 


They were quiet again. Jamie, touched 
by this new seriousness, stood, watching 
the flames leap on the hearth, and facing 
him, Sebastian, with the tautness of steel, 
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awaited the next words from his cousin. 
I stood apart, like an intruding spectator 
at a rehearsal, and waited. 

His glance was still on the fire when 
Jamie spoke, and his words were scarcely 
audible. “In the village, Sebastian, they 
say that you murdered the Senora.” 

There was no sound save the crackling 
of the fire. The lithe body of Sebastian 
del Valle pulled taut, and his dark face 
was a mask of pain, streaked by the 
scar, livid as from a blow. Then, almost 
imperceptibly, the expression changed. 
His mouth curved into an illusive smile, 
and a curiously malignant hostility 
gleamed in his eyes. 

Jamie, without turning his head, con- 
tinued in the same low voice, touched 
with a new pain. “Forgive me, my 
cousin, I also loved her. I loved your 
wife.” 

The answer came like the thrust of a 
poignard. ““That is why she died.” 

I was braced, with all my strength, 
against the long table, and my nails, 
numb with strain, dug into the heavy 
oak. I was like a figure carved in wood, 
without feeling, without power of 
thought or action. 

In the devastation of that moment 
they stood motionless, dark figures etched 
against the living crimson flames. Soldier 
and cavalier, sabre and rapier—and in 
those two, standing for the last time on 
a common hearth, I saw all the pride 
and folly of the del Valles. 

Dimly, I saw Jamie whirl, I saw his 
fingers cut into his cousin’s shoulders, 
and I heard his cry, like that of a thing 
demented— 

“No, no, Sebastian—that is not true. 
I do not believe that it is true.” 

And Sebastian was laughing, slowly, 
quietly, his eyes narrow slits of unimag- 
ined hatred. “You know that it.is true.” 

The words dropped slowly like acid 
on a wound, and I watched his hands 
move quietly to Jamie’s throat. I cried 
out, and for a moment the two men 
swayed before me. 

I do not know how long they fought, 
or how it was that Sebastian was seated 
again in the high, carved chair before 


(Continued on Page 252) 
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ANOTHER SMALL-AND-EARLY 
IN THE LIBRARY 


By L. B. Everett 


To Browser looked so jubilant that every- 
one hazarded a guess. 

He waved them off airily. 

“Vacation next week?” ventured the Host- 
ess. 

“This week,” he assured her, “that is, of a 
sort. I’ve been off on a lark, you might say, 
though a thrush or a finch or a warbler or a 
towhee would do just as well as a lark. 
You know Audubon.” 

The Hostess included the group: “Do you 
all know Audubon? I become reminiscent 
when his name is mentioned.” 

“Isn’t he a character in a French—” began 
the Mystery-Story-Retriever, but swallowed 
his question ignominiously and asked: 

“Who is he?” 

“Great authority on birds,” shot out the 
Bookworm, “the greatest, one might have 
said once, but he’s been depreciated recently. 
I have a feeling that he’s considerably un- 
derrated.” 

“More than considerably,” affirmed the 
Browser. He turned to their Hostess: 

“Will you tell us why Audubon makes you 
feel reminiscent?” 

“Because I was once offered a bribe by 
one of his followers.” 

The Mystery-Story-Retriever pricked an 
expectant ear and asked: 

“Why won’t you tell us the tale?” 

“It’s not a tale, only a wee bit of childish 
experience,” laughed the Hostess. “I was 
bribed not to wear birds’ wings on my hat, 
and the bribe was offered by a small boy 
who was a member of the Audubon Society 
—but why Audubon and what of your vaca- 
tion?” 

“Audacious Audubon! Read ‘Audacious 
Audubon’ and get away from whatever you 
wish to elude. Get out in the wild Southern 
country and see it in its pristine beauty.” 

“It’s a corking good title,” admitted the 


Mystery-Story-Retriever. “Believe I'll dip 
into it.” 

“Who wrote it?” demanded the Book- 
worm. 


“The author is Edward A. Muschamp. 
It’s a Brentano book, well got up. The 
frontispiece is Coupers ‘bust of the artist- 
naturalist’. Did any of you happen to know 
that Audubon visited Sir Walter Scott?” 

“Give us a few days and we can say yes 
to all such questions,” promised the Book- 
worm. “Now answer mine: Where was Donn 
Byrne born?” 

The Retriever bit too soon with 

“Treland,” in a confident tone. 

“No, though he lived there. You probably 
read of his wife’s visit to New York last 
year. That was his birthplace. Wasn't he a 
prince of a writer!” 

“Messer Marco Polo is pure poetry,’ 
mured the Hostess. 


’ 


mur- 














“Tt read ‘Hangman’s House’,” declared the 
Mystery-Story-Retriever triumphantly. “I 
know you'll say it was the title that got me. 
Yes, it was first-rate. I read ‘O’Malley of 
Shan-something’.” 

“Shanganagh,” supplied the Bookworm. 
“It’s good work; but take ‘Brother Saul.’ 
There’s a book that lends itself to moods and 
meditation or library research. I’ve read it 
four times for various reasons, and I’m not 
done with it. It is also one of Donn Byrne’s 
books, as are Messer Marco Polo, Hangman’s 
House and O’Malley of Shanganagh.” 

“It’s a compelling story,” agreed Browser. 
“What are you reading now?” 

The Bookworm glowed. He had the air of 
an epicure approving his favorite dish as he 
answered. 

“I’ve been reading ‘The Field of Honor.’ ” 
A shadow crossed his face. “You know it is 
Donn Byrne’s last book, the feeling of the 
Irish toward the Napoleonic Wars. The 
young Jocelyn Dillon, with the blood of Ire- 
land in her veins, suffers as a soul like hers 
can suffer when her husband enters the coun- 
cils of Castlereagh and the Younger Pitt. It 
is after Trafalgar. Lord Nelson’s death oc- 
curs—but how vitally Byrne makes Nelson 
live before he lets him die!” 

“And it’s a good story, is it?” asked the 
Retriever cautiously. 

“It’s a well-conceived, well-rounded story, 
and the Century Company, publishers of all 
these Donn Byrne books, have something to 
be proud of.” The Bookworm glanced about 
as if searching for a group of confirmed 
story-readers, then came back to the Re- 
triever, who stood alone with his arms on 
the mantel. 

“You should love Jocelyn. She’s a real 


heroine. And you—” The Bookworm’s eyes 
sought his hostess—“If you care for the 
poetry in Byrne’s prose, hear this—.” He 


drew a small notebook from his pocket and 
read, 

“‘In his eyes was the delight of a man 
who had never expected to see the golden- 
headed green-sleeved month of May reborn. 
Like a child in a strange garden he watched 
the month of thrushes raise her house of 
green wattles.’” 

*“Where’s the Artist tonight?” asked the 
Browser later. 

“She expected to get in, between two other 
engagements,’ answered the Hostess and 
rose at the sound of the bell. 

“Talking on angels and you hear their 
rings,” observed the Retriever. 

The Artist came in, hugging a portly 
volume. 

“Have you conquered new worlds?” she 
challenged gaily. 

“Oh, it was you, was it, who with Halli- 
burton in your airplane re-discovered Co- 
lumbus’s island?” asked the Browser banter- 
ingly. 

“Yes, it’s I. At least—” the Artist qualified 
her statement—‘“I’m one of the original dis- 
coverers of Halliburton, a writer of travel 
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books for people who don’t like books of 
travel. Whatever you like or don’t like about 
Halliburton, you must admit that he is always 
live and always interesting.” 

“Why so militant?” asked the Mystery- 
Story-Retriever mildly. “Are you going some- 
where to fight a duel or are you merely try- 
ing to impress me with the fact that a book 
doesn’t have to be a story to be interesting?” 

“Her life-work is accomplished if you ad- 
mit that, old man,” chaffed the Browser. “I 
didn’t know, however, that our Artist was 
the original discoverer of Halliburton.” 

“Perhaps I’m not,” admitted the Artist, 
“but I bought the first copy on sale here of 
‘The Royai Road to Romance’ and secured 
an advance copy of ‘The Glorious Adven- 
ture,’ and I’ve been wiid to get ‘New Worlds 
to Conquer.’ Bobbs Merrill bring out all 
Halliburton books, you know. Oh, you must 
ail read the ascent of Popocatapeti. You feel 
it, every sensation. ‘How biting clean the 
wind three miles above the sea.’” 

“t must read it,” exclaimed the Hostess. 
“Mountain climbing appeals to me.” 

“What other claims on our attention has 
it?’ quizzed the Bookworm. 

“I’m a Yankee who answers one question 
with another,” returned the Artist. “Do you 
know the President of Peru?” 

““Leguia? Not personally. He seems a very 
able man,” replied the Bookworm. 

“Read ‘New Worlds to Conquer’ and you 
will know him. You may be even more in- 
terested in Halliburton’s inside view of the 
French Prison System. Your boy will luxu- 
riate in the Robinson Crusoe chapters, The 
end-piece maps are inviting. Read it and 
find ‘New Worlds to Conquer.’ ” 

When they were leaving, the Bookworm 
laid a small box on the hai table. 

“So many people,” said he to the Hostess, 
“think of memory as something connected 
with faded flowers pressed in tissue paper, 
but you know that memory is productive, as 
Wiliiam Lyon Phelps says. | heard you say 
that you read his ‘As I[ Like It,’ that de- 
lightful department running monthly in 
Scribner’s, and I hope you will enjoy this 
little book of his, ‘Memory,’ which has been 
issued by E. P. Dutton and Company.” 





TREES OF THE SIERRA NEVADAS 
NDER THE TITLE, “Yosemite Trees and 
How to Know Them: Trees of the Sierra 

Nevadas,” Eleanor Shane Smith of Carmel 
has put out a pocket booklet that will be of 
great value to those who would like to know 
something of the trees of this state. The little 
manual of forty pages contains twenty-five 
illustrations, many of them in line drawing 
that leave no doubt as to the trees identified. 
The illustrations are by J. M. Culbertson. 
The book is supplied with an index. The use 
of large and bold-faced type makes it easy to 
get the desired information at a glance. 

Elinor Shane Smith, the naturalist, is a 

Stanford woman who has devoted much time 


(Continued on Page 250) 
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A Romance of Happy Valley 


(Continued from Page 244) 


day’s threshing stint has been done in 
scheduled time. His enemy has scored 
again! 

The wily Higginbottom, Horatio 
Hobson may be sure, has trod with fox- 
like foot beyond the meshes of the law. 
At least the engineer seems reachable; 
and through him, perhaps, Higginbottom 
and his jeering crew. Long on his dark 
perch Horatio ponders. At last, stiffly 
descending, he makes his way toward the 
silent farmhouse. 

Within, on the clean-scrubbed kitchen 
table waits a tiny light. The room is 
still. Horatio, tiptoing to a corner shelf, 
from beneath a bulky catalog draws a 
shallow pasteboard box. Opened under 
the lamplight this discloses an array of 
writing material. Now, on the margin 
of a convenient newspaper, Horatio be- 
gins casting up a bill of damages. It 
sems a large bill, and covers, it is safe to 
say, the cost of the “hawgs.” 

Exultingly, Horatio views the alarm- 
ing total. 

“Guess that Il make ’em sweat, by 
gravy!” he mutters, reaching at last for 
the box of stationery. 

Now, a stamp costs two cents; and 
there are the paper and envelope. A 
post-card costs one cent. So, holding his 
tongue in his left cheek, Horatio pains- 
takingly completes his final copy. 

A post-card bears the bill. 

Through the hurly-burly of Higgin- 
bottom’s second threshing, a post-card 
seeks the peace-loving engineer. Zig-zag 
it journeys; for, as is ruleable, any man 
may read a post-card. At last the card 
finds its still unsuspecting victim, who, 
raising astonished eyes from a perusal of 
that awful tabulation, finds ‘himself 
already surrounded by an_already- 
enlightened threshing-crew. Empty run- 
ning cylinders howl in protest. Big Mike 
shuts down to save coal. Nothing like 
that ever happened before in Happy 
Valley. 

The stricken engineer declares this 
meanness of Hobson’s to be the end of 
the limit. Here comes, he says, a bill of 
damages as long as a tumbling-rod— 
in this portentious piece of babbit. A 
which ten cents’ worth of babbit would 
fix Hobson’s horsepower as good as new. 
Furthermore, Higginbottom must find 
him a hole out of this scrape. Otherwise, 
he says, he is ruined total. 

Thus appealed to, Higginbottom, that 
whiskered Portia, essays to find the bug 
in this portentious pound of babbit. A 
while he ponders. 

“A dunnin’-letter,” he finally hazards, 
“writ open on a post-card, seems sure 
ag’in the law.” 


He fingers his whiskers, and meditates 
further. 

A sage of Goose Flat tosses aside his 
quid. ‘Higginbottom’s opinion, he opines, 
is correct. Horatio Hobson had put his 
foot in it. Legally his act is pizen. And 
now to warp it to him! 

This is awful! Two Hobson clans- 
men vanish behind the straw-pile, and 
by hedge-row and corn-field hastening, 
soon appear before the astonished Ho- 
ratio, bearing the tale of his own un- 
doing. 

Silently, his subtle mind working 
swiftly, Horatio listens; then from a 
well-stocked chest, he draws two heavy 
bars of babbit. He saddles: the spotted 
pony; and with his peace-offering, flees 
toward where, on the afternoon sky, the 
smoke of the thresher rises—a_ burnt- 
offering to the God of Harvest. 

When, peace-suing, babbit-laden, the 
penitent Horatio Hobson reaches the 
Higginbottom farm, the engineer’s soft 
heart melts; but for toe-crushing admon- 
itions tendered by the rough-shod Hig- 
ginbottom, he forthwith might term the 
incident closed. 

As it is, a wolf-like ring of farmers 
hem the now trembling Horatio Hobson 
round. Old grudges. flare on grim, accus- 
ing faces. That outlawed note, held too 
long by the trustful Widow Ladd! That 
forty, thrust like a knife through the 
heart of the Dyson lands—and Dyson 
has had hard sledding. But worst seems 
the case of the sunny daughter, Lucy 
Hobson, cast off for “marrying poor,” 
the broken mother, pining. For these 
men of Happy Valley, keen and crafty 
with their equals, deal gently, lavishly, 
with the weak and young. 

Sulkily Horatio Hobson rubs a hen- 
like chin. At last, to these, his boyhood 
friends, he lifts an appealing hand. He 
has never exactly hankered, he says, for 
a hired-man son-in-law. But as most of 
us has started out in life as hired men, 
it don’t really matter. 

Moreover, the young folks has showed 
good grit, by gravy! Fitted out as he 
would fit ’em, they ought to do famous 
on the lower farm. And—here a father’s 
yearning, it would seem, warms that gal- 
linaceous eye—and he and his old woman 
is honin’ to see their little girl again. 

As for Dyson, let him make out the 
writin’s for the forty on long-time pay- 
ments, too, if he needs it. What is a 
forty, more or less? Furthermore, Ho- 
ratio says, if, now, we has got all done 
triflin’ ’round, he might remind us this 
here threshin’ still needs doin’. Where- 
upon, briskly seizing a pitchfork, Ho- 
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ratio makes as though to climb the 
deserted straw-pile. 

Friendly hands outstretched, demand- 
ing to be shaken, hold him; friendly 
faces crowd ’round him. 

“No hurry ’bout the work,” declares 
Higginbottom, “now we’ve got another 
good hand to help us. And here, you 
Harvey Hammer! Bein’ as you are so 
good at runnin’ errands, just you drive 
over to get Mis’ Hobson. Tell her the 
women-folks are short-handed for the 
supper.” 

. Now Higginbottom, that old fox, 
stares unwinkingly at us—the best-fixed 
men in Happy Valley. 

“Your old friends, here, Horatio—”’ 
he begins—“was just sayin’ as how they 
would enjoy givin’ that new son o’ 
yourn a right start in life, seein’ he has 
got no folks o’ his own t’ do it for him. 
A good milk-cow apiece, I b’lieve they 
said they’d thought o’ givin’. A fine idee, 
too,” the old liar shouts. “Milkin’ an’ 
butter-makin’ keeps young folks steadier. 

“Myself, now, I’m ca’c’latin’ to give 
em my span o’ Morgans. Your little girl 
always liked ’em, Horatio, an’ they’re 
gettin’ too quick for me, anyway. So 
that is all settled. Now—” 

But here Horatio interrupts: 

“Go ’s fur ’s you like!”’ he valiantly 
agrees. “I’ll match you all, critter for 
critter.” Again his calculating gaze 
sweeps the butts of the unthreshed grain- 
stacks. “Furthermore,” he says, “come 
sundown, you'll see we won’t have this 
here threshin’ done neither, unless we get 
at it, by gravy!” 

Thus, suddenly, the canny Horatio is 
made an honest man. 

And when the old neighbor has climbed 
to his allotted place, joy fills the hearts 
of all. Now, fiercely, the curbed engine 
strains her pent force forward. The great 
belt leaps along the ways. From within 
the separator a giant voice, awakening, 
shrills to a mighty whine. 

On grain-stacks, waiting, hired men 
catch the signal. Sheaves in metronomic 
flight fall toward the toothed maw of the 
cylinders, shining grain spouts outward. 
Three grimy scarecrows take up their 
weary march in the wake of the swing- 
ing carrier, and the straw-pile rises, a 
dome of gold, before that well of blue 
haze swaying over the winding Pecatonic. 

And now, Romance served, once more 
the God of Hard Work rules the men 
of Happy Valley. 





The Writers Conference in the Rocky 
Mountains is held July 28 to August 15, at 
the University of Colorado at Boulder. It is 
hoped through the conference to establish an 
annual institution where professional writ- 
ers, editors and publishers may meet, and to 
furnish at the same time opportunity for con- 
tact with the great out-of-doors. Aside from 
the convention feature for the professional 
writer this is a training school for amateurs. 
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ported by beautiful old groined arches 
which rest on seven pillars. To one of 
these pillars the “Prisoner of Chillon” 
was tied for three long, heart-rending 
years: 

“There are seven pillars of Gothic mold, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 


There are seven columns, massy and 


gray, 
* * * 
And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing.” 


The reader will remember the three 
brothers with which Byron’s poem deals, 
and how on account of the frightful 
conditions of living in the dungeon, only 
one brother survived. The last one had 
just about given up the ghost when he 
was revived by a bird which found its 
way into the living tomb: 


“A light broke in upon my brain— 


It was the carol of a bird; 
* * * 


The sweetest song ear ever yet 
heard.” 


And strange to relate, when the hour 
of delivery actually arrived, the prison- 
er leaves the dungeon with a certain 
amount of regret: 

“My very chains and I grew friends, 
—even I 


Regained my freedom with a sigh.” 
* * * 


On the wall opposite one of these 
columns Byron had signed his name 
when he visited the Chateau in 1824, 
but it had become effaced by the rub- 
bings of many of the poet’s admirers. So 
in 1924, the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the poet’s death, his friends inserted 
a slab in the wall where his name had 
been, bearing the following inscription: 


BYRON 
juin 1816 
1788 -/-— 1824 
27 MAI IN MEMORIAM 


On the wall the poet Shelley had also 
inscribed his name, and on one of the 
pillars Victor Hugo had done the same. 
It impressed me greatly to see the signa- 
tures of these great men, and gave cour- 
age and inspiration to face life’s daily, 
laborious tasks. It has always seemed to 
me that one of the chief duties of great 
men was to inspire the ordinary man 
and to make him put forth all his ener- 
gies so as not to be last in the great 
battle of life. 





Letters From Abroad 


(Continued from Page 242) 


On one of the walls of the prison 
were paintings and drawings of the Holy 
Mother and Child which had been done 
by some of the more fortunate prisoners 
who were not chained to the pillars. It 
is not hard to imagine the poor prison- 
ers goaded almost to insanity by the ter- 
rible tediousness of the passing hours; 
they must do something, and what will 
give them greater peace and consolation 
than to put forth their idea of the Holy 
Mother and Her Infant Son. If they 
had been free, they might have done 
things for which they would have been 
sorry, but remaining in prison, they 
made these sweet and touching pictures 
which will be looked at and admired 
for centuries still to come. 

Retracing our steps, passing through 
a narrow courtyard, and thence up an 
extremely twisty stairway, we stood in a 
glorious room which gave upon the lake, 
with splendid stained glass’ windows 
thrown open, and a deep recessed seat 
by each window. The ceiling was sup- 
ported by massive rafters running the 
entire length of the chamber. In the 
center of the floor was an immense table 
with the little wooden back straight 
chairs which we always associate with 
Sixteenth century Germany. The walls 
were decorated with handsome tapes- 
tries, and at regular intervals were mar- 
velous oaken chests. On several of these 
were placed old fashioned pewter jugs 
and quaint plates. Pewter possesses a 
certain charm which china and even sil- 
ver totally lacks. The enormous fireplace 
was in keeping with the proportions of 
the room. How rarely do we see a fire- 
place which really fits a magnificent 
room ? 

It is not hard to imagine a medieval 
scene: the*returned knight surrounded 
by his family who sit around the’ crack- 
ling fire as they listen spellbound to his 
tales of prowess and adventure. 

There were several other gloriously 
large rooms; one especially was unfor- 
gettable, with a very large vaulted roof 
supported by beautiful rafters. From the 
tall and graceful windows of this room 
a splendid view of the lake and the 
nearby snow-capped mountains could be 
obtained. In this room there were some 
exceedingly interesting medieval lamps 
which had been modeled after the Roman 
ones. 

We leave Chillon with regret, and 
with a keen admiration of the builders 


of the Middle Ages. 





The Fourth Annual Convention of The League of Western Writers at Hotel 
Claremont, in Berkeley, Cal., promises to be the outstanding literary event of 
the year. Prominent speakers and writers will help to make the program not 


only interesting, but inspirational. 
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DAINTY CHINESE MAIDS 


“Overland 
Limited” 


SAN FRANCISCO meets Chicago in 
58 hours of luxurious travel via the 
“Overland Limited.”’ Color-bearer of 
the first of the Four Great Routes, 
this gracious train is famed through- 
out the world. 

All-Pullman, extra-fare, of course. 
That its equipment and appointments 
are the best today can fashion, you 
rightfully assume. And this exclusive 
touch—dainty Chinese Maids, gaily 
garbed, to serve you. 

When you go East at the low sum- 
mer fares, the “Overland Limited” 
will speed you to Chicago hours ahead 
of any other train. Take advantage of 
Southern Pacific’s option to go one 
way, return another, onthe “Overland 
Limited,” ‘Golden State Limited,” 
“Sunset Limited” or ‘“Cascade.” 





Some examples oflow sum- 
mer roundtrips in effect 
May 22 to September 30. 
Return limit October 31: 


Atlanta . . $113.60 
Chicago . 90.30 
Kansas City . 75.60 
New York City 151.70 
New Orleans . 89.40 


Via SHasta Route, slightly more 











Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 
Gen. Pass.T rf. Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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Partnership in 
30 Great American 
Corporations 


is offered through a single investment 


in Super-Corporations of America 
Trust Shares. The following is the 
fixed portfolio: 


RAILROADS 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
New York Central Railroad Company 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


American Power & Light Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

Consolidated Gas Company of New York 

The North American Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The United Gas Improvement Company 

OILS 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

The Texas Corporation 
INDUSTRIALS 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

American Can Company 

The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 

The Borden Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 

General Electric Company 

International Harvester Company 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (Class B) 

National Biscuit Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

Union Carbide & Carbon Company 

United States Steel Corporation 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Moody’s Composite Rating “A” 
These shares present to all investors 
a means of sharing in the earning- 
power, prosperity and growth of these 
30 great corporations—a diversity or- 
dinarily possible only through the in- 
vestment of a very large sum. 


Write, call, or ’phone for 
Circular H-1130. 


S.W .STRAUS&CO. 


Investment Securities Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
(Established in 1882) 
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to a study of the out-of-door. She is a fre- 
quent contributor to Eastern papers and 
magazines. For some years she has conducted 
classes in nature-study, taking her students 
into the woods near Tahoe, Palo Alto, Los 
Altos, Carmel and elsewaere. She is the 
author of “Po-ho-no and the Legends of 
Yosemite.” 

“Yosemite Trees and How to Know Them: 
Trees of the Sierra Nevadas,” (fifty cents) 
may be secured directly from Miss Smith at 
Carmel. L. B. E. 





THE LAST FRONTIER 


" R 30 YEARS I have been urged to record 

my experiences on the Last Frontier, 
but a life of unusual activity kept me from 
doing so. Not until I was nearly 80 years 
old did I find time to live over, in my mind, 
the events which I have tried to picture for 
whatever contribution they may be to an 
understanding of pioneer life in the Old 
West.” 

So writes Zack T. Sutley in his preface to 
the book, “The Last Frontier,” published by 
the Macmillan Company. Mr. Sutley calls 
attention to the fact that if he uses through- 
out the book the personal element, it is only 
because he is endeavoring to depict in an 
accurate manner the situations and events 
of that interesting period from 1867 to 1884, 
when the wild prairie was being trans- 
formed into farms, ranches and cities. The 
book is of particular value owing to the 
author’s contact with many of the familiar 
characters of the earlier day—Buffalo Bill, 
Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Jesse James, and 
other notables who in one way or another 
assisted in laying the foundations of the 
new West. 

There are in the book 21 chapters cover- 
ing the exploits of one who as hunter, trap- 
per, cowboy, stage-driver, and soldier, had 
unexcelled opportunity to take part in the 
life and times of one of the most colorful 
periods in American history. While the story 
is as interesting as a bit of fiction, its au- 
thentic nature makes the volume of value to 
students of history. There are 350 pages in 
the book which sells for $4. 





THE SONG OF QUETZALCOATL 


= interest is centering today in Mex- 
ico—its people, the manners and cus- 
toms, and the history and traditions lying 
back of the present civilization. We wel- 
come from the Antioch Press at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, a book by John Hubert Cor- 
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nyn, who is professor of Aztec language 
and literature in the National University 
of Mexico. The volume is entitled “The 
Song Quetzalcoatl,” which is translated 
from the Aztec. This book is a compilation 
from ancient Aztec documents, and consti- 
tutes a part of the supposedly “lost litera- 
ture of the Aztecs.” Professor Cornyn is 
using the book as a text in his lectures in 
the university. 

It had long been supposed that with the 
conquest of Mexico in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, that all records of the 
Toltec and Aztec period had been destroyed. 
The Aztecs did not write their literature as 
the system of hieroglyphics used by them 
did not lend itself to such purposes. All pre- 
conquest Aztec literature was composed in 
meter, and the history and traditions was 
worked into poems and passed down from 
generation to generation through memory. 
In the introduction to the book the author 
indicates how his investigations led up to 
the discovery of many pages of Aztec liter- 
ature. 

Many of the 24 poems included in this 
volume have to do with the war-like ex- 
ploits of the Aztecs in their subducation 
of the Toltecs and with religious rites par- 
ticularly as applied to the God of Tula. 
These poems reflect “the golden age” of 
tradition. The “Hymn to the Wind God,” 
from which the following lines are taken, 
is typical: 


“He of deities the master 

On his sea-shell trumpet calling; 

He the Wind that’s fiercely blowing; 
He the Tempest madly rushing, 
Makes the dust dance in his pathway; 
Thunders all across the heavens. 
He who blusters clamorously ; 
Loudly blusters wildly rushing; 
Turns the day-time into night-time; 
Furiously, from all directions, 
Shouts with loud reverberations; 
Works himself into a passion; 
Fiercely rages in his frenzy, 
Maddened to intoxication.” 


It will be noted how typical of the Indian 
is this hymn in its rhythm and repetition. 
Reminiscent, for example, of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. There are 24 poems in the 
“Songs of Quetzalcoatl,’ followed by a 
series of valuable notes upon each poem, 
with an author’s foreword and introduction 
rich in historical background. Professor Cor- 
nyn is the author of “When the Camp Fire 
Burns,” “Cuentos Mejicanos,” and other 
books. The present volume is of 185 pages. 





YOU AND YOUR JOB 

| eu THINGS in life are more important 
than the proper choice of a vocation or 
trade or calling. Vocational training and 
vocational adjustment have been given at- 
tention. So-called vocational guidance was 
much emphasized a few years ago in many 
high schools. During the period of the war, 
work under the head of occupational direc- 
tion was carried on extensively in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in France and 
Germany under the direction of this writer. 
It has generally come to be understood, 
however, that any work in so-called voca- 
tional guidance must be carried on with 
discretion. A student in school may with 
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profit be “exposed” to various phases of life 
activities in the hope that the individual 
may be able thereby to make a wise choice 
as to what he would do in after life. Some 
of these choices may be wrong and lead 
into so-called blind alleys. Emphasis in some 
quarters is given to the need for contact in 
the shops and offices during the later years 
of the high school, thus to acquaint students 
at first hand with the demand in these vari- 
ous lines. 

Books on the subject are not all sufficient 
but they may be valuable. One such is a 
recent volume entitled “You and Your Job,” 
under the authorship of James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor in President Hoover’s 
Cabinet, and chairman of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and John C. Rice, 
director of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. It is difficult to conceive 
of two men better qualified for such duty. 
The presentation in nine chapters is unique 
and effective. In the beginning the authors 
talk the whole matter over. They discuss 
the need for such book and of advice to 
young men and women. And, following the 
conversational method, and with questions 
and answers and recital of experience, they 
take the reader from ‘‘Why We Work” to 
“Your Job and Yourself,” over the various 
hurdles of a job for everyone, choosing your 
job, training and education, getting the job 
or earning your first dollar, your job and 
your employer, your job and your home, 
your job and your country. 

Both Mr. Wright and Mr. Davis have 
come up through the ranks. Their experi- 
ences run through farm life, industry, com- 
merce. Says the book: “We Americans are 
often called a wasteful spendthrift nation. 
For countries that stand as models of thrift, 
we are usually directed to Germany and 
France. Yet why is it that America has so 
greatly outstripped these two model coun- 
tries in general wealth and prosperity. It is 
not we who need to borrow money from 
them; it is they who are among our heaviest 
debtors. To my mind the fact stands as 
proof that we are not so wanting in thrift 
as many would have us believe. 

“We do spend money, many of our people 
recklessly. Yet the financial strength of our 
country and the fortunate condition of our 
people have never been equalled by any 
other people in history. The secret of this 
prosperity seems to lie in the fact that we 
produce plentifully, and that while many of 
us spend unwisely the great majority of 
our people have formed the habit of saving. 
Wise expenditure is good economy.” 

There is sound truth in the second para- 
graph of this quotation. The first paragraph 
indicates that the authors have not fully 
analyzed the underlying philosophy. It is 
easy to understand why America has so 
greatly outstripped France and Germany in 
general wealth and prosperity. Both the lat- 
ter countries were old in civilization before 
America was thought of. Their natural re- 
sources had been touched to the utmost. 
Their territorial expanse is circumscribed as 
compared with our own country. In density 
of population, there is, outside of a few 
centers in America, tremendous contrast. All 
of this, together with the fact that France 
was well nigh beggared in the great war, 
and that Germany was fast reaching the 
breaking point in this regard—this throws 
light upon the whole problem. 

Quoting again from this admirable book: 


“Sometimes I think we make the mistake of 
thinking of savings as composed entirely of 
money deposited in the bank. But the man 
who has had no home for many years and 
builds one for himself and gradually pays 
for it, is not really spending that money. 
Such expenditure may be the best kind of 
saving. He may be not only saving his 
money, but using it at the same time for the 
benefit.of himself and his family. Money so 
spent may be regarded as money. saved. No 
other people are such builders as we. No 
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other people have been so well housed or 
have lived a life richer in material com- 


forts and in many enjoyments that are 
largely dependent upon such comforts. No! 
Mr. Wright, we can not be quite so waste- 
ful after all. But to think too much of our 
good fortune and success in these ways is 
unworthy of our higher ideals of what 
makes life worth living. We must yield to 
the temptation to believe that all is well 
with us and that misfortune can never occur 
because of our national well-being. When 
we are prosperous is precisely the very time 
when the gospel of thrift should be preached 
energetically. Good times are the best times 
for saving. For it is then we have surplus 


(Continued on Page 255) 
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the fire. His body, drained of passion, 
slumped forward, his elbows braced 
against his knees, and his head was bur- 
ied in his hands, the fingers spread fan- 
wise across his eyes. 

Jamie stood uncertainly before him. 
He was speaking, and the words seemed 
to come with difficulty, as if from a 
great distance. 

“Sebastian, my cousin,” his voice ca- 
ressed the name, “a new thing has come 
into my mind tonight, and I cannot 
speak of it. It is a pain and a desolation, 
and my life has become a thing of folly, 
without meaning.” 

The words blurred and faltered, but 
the man in the chair gave no sign. 

“T can think only of the past, Sebas- 
tian, and of the things we lived and 
shared together. There was one mind 
between us, then, without these hideous, 
secret places in our thoughts.” 

There was a deep appeal in his voice, 
as of one striving dimly with shadows. 
But the huddled figure in the chair was 
motionless as graven stone. 

Drearily, Jamie continued, “I feel no 
fear, nor love, nor hatred. I think there 
must be a death of the spirit far more 
to be feared than the death of the body.” 

He laughed softly, a choking, mirth- 
less laugh. 

“You will not kill me, Sebastian. 
Even when I say I loved her, you will 
not kill me, for that would kill your- 
self.” 

I no longer heard his voice. He moved 
slightly toward his cousin with a swift, 
appealing gesture of the hand. But in 
the immobile body of the other, there 
was no recognition. 

Jamie hesitated, as if he would finish 
speaking, but no word came. He walked, 
without haste, across the room. At the 
door he turned, and stood, a gallant fig- 
ure, for a moment framed in darkness. 
“Good night, Sebastian,” he said, and he 
was gone. 

I looked again at Sebastian. He had 
not changed, but I heard him speak, 
softly, to himself. 

“Jamie,” he said. “Jamie, my cousin. 
But you are right. Good night.” I 
thought he shuddered slightly. 

In that agony of spirit, Sebastian was 
alone, and there was no help for him in 
me. 

I crept soundlessly to the door. I re- 
member that as I looked back at the 
shattered man before the fire, my heart 
seemed as lead with the weight of my 
pain, for I had built about these three a 
castle of illusion and of beauty, a strong- 
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hold which had burned to the ground 
before me. 

I shall not forget that scene. It is 
seared into my consciousness, the low, 
raftered room, its simple austerity 
touched by the warm glow of the can- 
dles and by the rich flame on the hearth. 
I remember that a log fell with a gentle, 
comforting hiss, and the sound echoed 
faintly, incongrous in that silent place. 
On the hearth of his father, beneath the 
proud swords of the del Valles, Sebas- 
tian remained, huddled in despair. Be- 
yond him, across the heavy chest, lay the 
shawl of the dead Senora, gleaming 
with the brilliance of laughter and of 
dancing song, the exotic emblem of his 
disgrace. 

I had no word for him, and I left him 
so, alone at the hacienda. 


HE padre’s face was drawn and care- 

worn when I found him, the follow- 
ing afternoon, in the dusty square. Age 
was coming upon him, and the burden 
of sorrow he carried for the people of 
his village had not lightened his years. 


“My son,” he addressed me, and his 
voice was weary, “I too grieve for 
them.” 


The pain I had felt as I had looked 
at Sebastian reawakened, and once again 
cold fear struck at me. “Padre,” I asked, 
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New Sources of Power 
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pense would not be justified while the 
coal supply lasts. The same is true of 
the development of natural waterfalls; 
as long as coal holds out, it can supply 
energy more cheaply than water power. 

While deriving energy directly from 
the movement of water is not presently 
desirable, the seas hold other secrets of 
energy, particularly in the tropics. That 
energy can be extracted from the sea is 
due to the difference in temperature be- 
tween the water on the surface and at 
the bottom. If the heat can be trans- 
ferred from the top to the chilly depths, 
an engine can be driven. The larger the 
drop in temperature, the larger are the 
power possibilities. 

This method of obtaining energy has 
already been tried and found practical 
by a distinguished French scientist, who 
believes that the world’s salvation lies in 
tropical waters. He predicts that new 
industrial communities, surpassing any- 
thing known today, will spring up in 
southern countries because of the limit- 
less abundance of power that will be ob- 
tained from the sea. 


This inventor is building a large plant 
in Cuba which will utilize the tempera- 
ture principle. Its power will be generat- 
ed by the simple process of allowing 
heat to flow down hill like water. Such 
a plant has been built and successfully 
operated in Belgium where the difference 
in temperature is much less than in 
tropic waters. 


Other scientists dream of harnessing 
the winds, the storms, the lightning. 
The trouble with windmills is that they 
operate only fitfully, and the electricity 
obtained must be hoarded in storage bat- 
teries—a comparatively expensive pro- 
cess at the present time. However, it is 
conceivable that an inexpensivé battery 





will be developed, and that the time will 
come when every countryside will be dot- 
ted with windmills hitched to dynamos. 

Another school of scientific thought 
says—all energy comes from the sun; 
why not go to the sun directly? No 
satisfactory solar engine has yet been 
devised, but they are by no means un- 
thinkable. Once a method of catching 
the sun’s rays is developed, the tropics 
will, again, become industrial centers. 

If the sun’s heat cannot be captured, 
how about its light? Light is a form of 
energy. If the process could be speeded 
up, trees would shoot up as one watched, 
producing wood as rapidly and cheaply 
as desired. Still another variation is be- 
ing considered —the substitution of 
laboratory processes for natural pro- 
cesses in the production of certain staples. 
Sugar, for instance, can be made synthet- 
ically. Why not strive to produce it so 
cheaply that it can be used as fuel? 

Yet another possibility is found in 
atomic energy. Radium is the most 
familiar expression of this phenomenon. 
If the breaking down of radium into its 
elements could be hastened, tremendous 
flows of energy would be released. The 
difficulty with this at the present time 
is the limited supply of radium available. 
Perhaps hydrogen could be transmuted 
into helium. If it could, one scientist 
says, a tumbler of water contains enough 
power to drive the Mauretania across 
the Atlantic and back. 

Some of these theories are beyond pos- 
sibility today, and in all likelihood al- 
ways will be. The world of a thousand 
years hence will be vastly different to the 
world of today, that much is certain. It 
is also certain that the coal supply is 
steadily dwindling, and that some sub- 
stitute source or sources of power will of 
necessity be developed. 
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the last twenty-eight years? Paid taxes 
on it, too, and had it painted. He’d paid 
out almost enough to buy the place. If 
Liz had any kind of principle at all 
she’d have deeded it to him long ago. 

It was nearly quitting time when 
there came a solution of his problem. 
He’d put an end to all this foolishness. 
He would not allow his family to shove 
him off into the woodshed any longer. 
And he’d tell them so. That very night 
he’d move back into the house, and if 
either Liz or Myrt opened their mouths 


about it they’d get a punch in the face 
that would soon shut them up. 
Recklessly he hurled the last cow hide 
of the day into the lime vat and was on 
his way out the back door before the 
five o’clock whistle had fairly started to 
blow. His feet were eager and his 
thoughts busy. After he had fully im- 
pressed Liz with a sense of his author- 
ity he would order her to make him 
some biscuits. His mouth watered in 
anticipation of light biscuits with chunks 
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Liz’s cooking was as famous as her 
gardening. 
(Continued on Page 254) 
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Casual Lines from Casual Poems 


‘Myself Limited’ 
by HENRY HARRISON 


Dreams are scattered leaves, they say, 
Gathering in a thick heap at the end 
Of years drawn out like secrets from a ghost. 


from CONSUMMATION 


Each year we tip a common scale that weighs us 

In years. See the vain wonien shrink before it! 

See the old men pretending to ignore it! 

Whatever be be: young, old: how the weights daze us! 


from First QUARTER 


Full grief in one is kinder 
Than a little grief in others. 


from Tue First Born 


Louisa Nelson was forty now, and forty isn’t too 
exacting. 
And present pain is the greatest pain. 
from Tue OLp Maip 


A fatal, quick plunge with a sword 
Hurts less than sharp thrusts at the flesh. 
For who can slight the arrogance 
Of little wounds that tease the skin? 
from Lyrics To IsoBEL 
Our sinning 
Was the one lovely thing in the beginning. 
O, when love is vain, 
Indifference is wiser. 
, (Why do we take for proof 
The bad things said of those we love?) 

} dreams entwine themselves into a rope 
Hanging you with the last dream. Wisdom comes 
To outcast, starving lovers only in crumbs. 

from Last Love LETTER 
Grief is a lost and wandering white gull 


Strayed recklessly from other—wiser—birds. 
How can you coldly put down grief in words? 


from AssuUMPTION 
O, I have Summer on my mouth, 
And you have Winter on your lips. 
from THe Way oF ALL Love 
Love is minute in grim comparison 
To that which follows love. Who knows the wake 


Of all-consuming passion knows the pain 
Alike no other pain. 


from WHat GREATER SoRROW 
A thing of beauty sometimes dies! 
from Make BELIEVE 


. Straight hip to curling hip, 
Their flesh tugged rhythmically like a ship 
On breathing water. 


from CHARITABLE Lapy 


You that have slumbered in a far-off inland town 
Know nothing of this beauty sailing up and dowa! 


from BEAuTyY SAILING 
But Death is not impatient when 
An old man wants to die. 
Death has enough to do with men 
Who foolishly defy. 
from Tue OLD Man 
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Mrs. Hays was watering her front 
lawn as he passed. 

“Good evening, Gus,” she greeted. 

He kept on as if he had not heard 
her. 

“You'll be awful lonesome with the 
folks gone, won’t you?” she called after 
him with a tinge of malice in her tone. 

He stopped and turned to stare at 
her. 

“Liz is lucky, I'll say—gettin’ all 
that money from that aunt who died 
back East,” she went on in an impor- 
tant manner. 

Gus continued to stare and his jaw 
dropped. ‘““When did she die?” he man- 
aged to articulate after a while. 

“Oh, a month or so ago—’bout the 
time Myrt came home. The money was 
fixed so Liz didn’t have to go through 
law or nothin’. Lucky, I’ll say.” 

“Where did Liz go—an’ Myrt?” 

“They told me not to tell you where 
they was goin’, an’ I won't.” Mrs. 
Hays drew her lips to a mere slit as if 
she feared the information might escape 
them. 

“But—” 

“She said you’d be satisfied here all 
right. Land’s sakes, them hides you han- 
dle stink awful, don’t they?” 

Perceiving that it was useless to at- 
tempt to pry any more information from 
the woman, Gus started homeward. Liz 
had tried to tell him at noon about her 
going, he thought vaguely, and he 
hadn’t let her finish. 

The evening paper lay among the 
marigolds and two advertising circulars 
destroyed the neat appearance of the 
graveled path. Gus mechanically picked 


them up. Liz had never allowed the 
yard to be cluttered up with trash. The 
house looked so different to him with 
the blinds down at every window. The 
clothes line in the back yard seemed 
strangely bare without the row of tiny 
garments which had daily floated. He 
noticed all these things dully, like one 
in a trance. 

The kitchen door was unlocked. He 
went into the house for the first time 
since his removal to the shed. “Liz!” 
almost came from him, but the cold 
stove, the unset table, the curious brood- 
ing silence in the room stopped the 


- word as it trembled in his throat. 


His roving eyes encountered a large 
envelope in the center of the table. He 
walked over and picked it up. Inside 
he found a deed to the house made out 
in his favor. For a long time he stared 
at it. Then he dropped into Liz’s low 
rocker as if suddenly deprived of the 
use of his legs. 

Within him was a peculiar sense of 
emptiness. He glanced over his shoul- 
der as if looking for something. Was he 
going to miss that little pup of a baby, 
he asked himself. Perhaps he would miss 
it in a way, but that answer didn’t 
satisfy him. 

Suddenly he knew. He wasn’t look- 
ing, he was listening. You couldn’t hear 
a shuffle for twenty-eight years and not 
miss it. His head buzzed. The flowers 
would die now, the flowers that had 
made this property the prettiest spot in 
Santa Rosa. 

His hands fell heavily to his sides and 
the deed dropped from his fingers as if 
it had burned them. 
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and my voice was uncertain, “have you 
news of Sebastian?”’ He nodded. 

“Tose came to me this morning, before 
the dawn. He was very tired. It is a 
long ride from the hacienda.”’ 

I could scarcely breathe. “What was 
his message ?” 

He sighed, and there was a glow of 
compassion in his eyes. ““My son,” he re- 
peated, “he said that Sebastian was 
dead.” 

I thought of the proud sword of Fer- 
dinand del Valle, hanging above the 
hearth at the hacienda. 

“He was not ill last night,” I blurted 
hopelessly. 

The priest shook his head. 

“No, he was not ill. He took God's 
justice in his own hands. He has placed 





himself beyond the comfort of the 
church.” 

Curiously, I thought of Jamie’s phrase, 
“the death of the spirit.” And then I 
remembered the sabre scar, worn val- 
iantly across Sebastian’s cheek. 

“God’s justice?” I murmured. 

The priest was stern. 

“Of that, at least, we must be cer- 
tain,” he said. 

The dull, brown beads slipped through 
his fingers with the rhythm of years. He 
turned his tired eyes to me. 

“The mercy of God be with you,” he 
gave his blessing, and continued across 
the square. 

Mechanically, I bowed my head. 

My mind was busy with the thought 
(Continued on Page 256) 
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earnings from which we can save, and 
thrift at such time particularly is the duty of 
us all, to ourselves, and to our country.” 

As a foreward there is used an excerpt 
from a letter from Mr. Hoover to Mr. 
Wright, in which the former says: “There 
is in fact no better economy than the econ- 
omy of adequate training for the pursuits 
of agriculture, commerce, industry, and the 
home. Our youth must enter into these pur- 
suits and it is in the public interest that they 
be well trained for them.” 

The book is published by John Wiley and 
Son, and carries 242 pages, selling for $2. 





HOOSIER RHYMES AND READINGS 


Ax little volume is “Hoosier 
Rhymes and Readings,” by Virgil Ray 
Mullins, of the Indiana State Teachers 
College. Mullins seems to have caught the 
spirit of James Whitcomb Riley, and por- 
trays in the 41 poems and rhymes the home- 
ly but delightful life of the Hoosier state of 
yesterday. Take for example a stanza from 
his “Our Yesterday Trail”: 


“The morning sun splendered our mansion 
that stood 

On the side of a mountain deep covered 
in wood, 

And sprinkled light shadows through win- 
dow and door 

To richen the grandeur of hangings there- 
o’er, 

And color artistic the hill and the dale 

Of our manor that lay by our yesterday 
trail.” 


Illustrative of the philosophy that lies in 
back of some of the verses of Mr. Mullins’ 
may be taken his ‘“‘Whistlin’ Some Old 
Tunes”: 


“When a feller’s sort 0’ lonesome and begins 
to feel as though, 

Somehow, things ain’t a’ goin’ jist the way 
they’d ort to go, 

And yet can’t give no reason fer bein’ so 
depressed 

When he really should be smilin’ and feel- 
in’ at his best, 

I've allus found as good a way to break 
from such a swoon 

Is jist to get out to myself and whistle 
some old tune.” 


_ A review of “Hoosier Rhymes and Read- 
ings” would not be complete did it not give 
a taste of those verses that have to do with 
the childhood period. The poem entitled “In 
the Dark” may well be used in this con- 
nection. The first stanza reads as follows: 
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“When they’s somethin’ gits ’ahinst you an’ 
you don’t know where it’s at 

An’ it’s dark an’ no one’s wis you, an’ you 
look aroun’ like that— 

An’ it ain’t there—an’ ‘tain’t nowhere ’at 
you can look an’ see, 

But it’s somewhere—an’ it’s back there jes’ 
as sure as sure can be 

Right ’ahinst you, close ’ahinst you, 

In the dark!” 


The book is illustrated by photographs 
and pen sketches; the 96 drawings by Ma- 
rion Hetherington Marsh. The publisher is 
the Bendon Review Shop, Fowler, Indiana. 
The volume has 192 pages. 





ANDREW W. MELLON: THE MAN 
AND HIS WORK 


‘x WRITE a good biography is a difficult 
task irrespective of the subject. The 
biography of Andrew W. Mellon by Phillip 
H. Love, is one of the best biographies that 
has lately appeared. Its value lies not mere- 
ly in what the author says, but in the man- 
ner of the saying, and Andrew W. Mellon 
is certainly one of the most outstanding 
figures in public life today. Little has been 
written about Mr. Mellon, as little seems to 
have been known of him. His retiring na- 
ture and aversion to getting into the “public 
eye” have caused many people to ask, “Who 
is Mr. Mellon?” 

Mr. Love says, in his preface, that “Mr. 
Mellon, like most great men, does not real- 
ize his own importance.” He speaks of the 
man as possessing “natural modesty” and 
“refuses to believe that the story of his life 
is sufficiently interesting to warrant placing 
it between the covers of a book.” The vol- 
ume begins with a brief account of the 
career of Mr. Mellon’s father as a Pitts- 
burgh lawyer, judge, and banker, and car- 
ries on through the early life of Andrew 
Mellon to his brilliant career culminating 
in the Secretaryship of the Treasury. 

The book is enriched with seven photo- 
graphs and eight cartoons, and has 319 
pages, selling for $3.50. 





THE PERSONALITY OF A HOUSE 
MILY Post, author of the volume under 
_review, is known for her earlier book, 

“Etiquette,” characterized as the “blue book 
of social usage.” In like manner, “The Per- 
sonality of a House,” is the blue book of 
home design and decoration. No brief com- 
ment can do even partial justice to this 
volume which is really a compendium with- 
out being “scrappy.” The mere mention of 
some of the chapter headings will give a 
suggestion of what is included in the book. 
For example, the story of houses in Amer- 
ica, is chapter 3; the house that you re- 
model, chapter 6; if you buy ready-made, 
chapter 7; interior architecture, chapter 9; 
the principle of color harmony, chapter 10; 
each room in detail, chapter 16, and on 
through 22 chapters interspersed with 63 
full page illustrations, and 171 text illus- 
trations and line-cuts that have in them- 
selves economic and historic value. 

This book will be used not only by the 
general reader who is interested in follow- 
ing the development of architecture and 
home building. but by those students of 
“period architecture,” as well as by archi- 
tects and those who are making “furniture” 
a study as a business or avocation. So, too, 
(Continued on Page 256) 
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is the book of value as reference to stu- 
dents in home economics and home building 
and furnishing. Throughout the volume 
there is every evidence that the author has 
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given thought to those phases of building, 
furnishing, and equipment, as well as deco- 
ration, such as will make the home attrac- 
tive without that element of great expense 
which to so many would be impossible. 
There are 522 pages in the book, which sells 
for $4, and is published by Funk and Wag- 
nalls. 


CALIFORNIA HAND CRAFT 
(Continued from Page 235) 


over the United States, teaching people 
these old and fascinating hand crafts. 

Many of the rugs have been displayed 
in San Francisco and Seattle, as well as 
in Southern California, and a great num- 
ber of women have refurnished their 
houses in old colonial pieces to harmon- 
ize with the exquisite floral patterns of 
early New England rugs. However, 
there are many artistic Spanish and 
Italian designs for the Mediterranean 
type of house, so popular now in Cali- 
fornia, and it should be of interest to all 
Californians to know that this hand 
craft industry has grown from that small 
center in the Wayside Colony to a de- 
mand in nearly 300 cities throughout the 
United States where the work is taught. 

Beside the enthusiasm, the beauty and 
art which Mr. and Mrs. Newman put 
into their work there is romance, also, 
woven into the rugs they make, for they 
met through Mrs. Newman’s desire to 
learn Spanish so she could visit the Latin 
countries to perfect her craft, and in 
teaching language Mr. Newman learned 
love and persuaded his pupil to give up 
her trip until they could take a honey- 
moon tour to Spain together. This trip 
was taken only last year, and although 
it had been delayed for six years after 
their marriage, it was their real wed- 
ding journey, for which they planned, 
worked, saved and dreamed. 

Their great ambition now is to have 
a center where the handcraft of all na- 
tions can be shown and taught, for they 
believe that in establishing a brother- 
hood among the handcraft workers of 
the world that a basic understanding 
will be created which will foster the 
principles of peace and eventually banish 
war. And in this manner they feel that 
beauty has a message and a meaning for 
the world beyond the mere sensation of 
delight which it produces. 
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of Sebastian and of Jamie—the thought 
of Sebastian, in solitary desperation, seek- 
ing the mad solution to his problem, and 
finding, courageously perhaps, the time- 
worn code of his ancestors. 

But in my ears I could still hear faint- 
ly the bright laughter of Jamie, and I 
thought of him as I had seen him yes- 
terday, striding with gay carelessness 
across the square. 
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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 
Pickwick offers a highly de- 


sirable way of traveling to 

points in California. Modern, 

luxuriously appointed motor 

coaches, frequent daily 

schedules, and lowest fares. 

And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 
Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation ~ 


Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 
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The Finished Symphony 


In Memory of Joaquin Miller 


By Beatrice B. Beebe 


7 THE Wonderful Winds of God!’’* 

Perchance it is they who wrought 
In sculpture a poet’s face 

Far up on the mountain top. 

Did they waft his ashes there, 

Fulfilling a last request 

That he might be with his own 

In Nature’s great arm to rest? 

Below spreads the mirroring lake, 

Above, lofty Shasta sleeps, 

Majestically holding close 

Her Poet; whose tryst she keeps. 


Away from all petty strife 
And taint of mere mortal care, 
His gaze on Heavenly skies, 
Sierra’s own bard lies there. 
Sublime “autograph of God,’”’* 
Caressed by gold light above, 
Refreshed by the silver dew, 
He slumbers where all is Love. 
The music he dreamed is done, 
Ended in measures and bars, 

A rare, finished symphony 
Completed under the stars! 


*From lines by Joaquin Miller. 





Photograph taken with Mt. Shasta snow covered, showing the long hair, white beard, and 
outline of the features of Joaquin Miller, poet of the Sierra. The peak at the left furnishes 
a striking resemblance to the poet whose description of Shasta brought him world-wide fame. 
































